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a reduction in the dividend, from 4 to 3 per cent. per annum, 
was announced. 

The crisis in the coal trade appears to have been passed, and 
gas coals, which on the 23rd ult. realised the almost incredible 
price of 38s. per ton, have since fallen to 2ls., under the 
influence of heavy arrivals. Freights, however, are still quoted 
enormously high, and coals are 1s. to 2s. dearer at the ship- 
ping ports; so that, when the present glut of ships is ex- 
hausted, a rise of a few shillings may be expected. We are 
indebted to Mr. J. R. Scott, the clerk and registrar of the 
London Coal Exchange, for the following valuable table of 
gas coals imported into London, by sea and rail, during the 
periods named; and we shall continue to give a smaller table 
of the monthly arrivals. Of the 694,442 tons of gas coal 
imported in 1853, the thirteen London companies, and the 
provincial companies supplied through London, are calculated 
to have consumed 580,000 tons, the rest having been used for 
domestic or manufacturing purposes :— 

NoRTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
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Mesnes Cannel .............. 130 
Ince Hall (28860 tons of Ince 
| Hall coal were brought by rail; 

but, as this included a large 
portion of house coal, no accu- 
rate account of the cannel can 
be obtained). 





in January, 1853. 
The bill of the “ Metropolitan Gas Works Supply Com- 


falls through for the present session. 
burv Improvement Bill and the Portsmouth Improvement Bill, 
copies of neither of which bills have been deposited. 

The term for the entry of caveats against the prolongation 
of Mr. Croll’s patent of July 29, 1840, has been extended 
from Jan. 28 to March 24 next. 


| THE LAST MARE’S NEST. 
|Wuat between the Times, the General Board of Health, sani- 





occupies no bed of roses. 


countless quicksands which the genius of humbug and quackery 
has thrown up to obstruct the progress of those to whom the 
public are indebted for the successful realisation of one of the 
‘most brilliant inventions of the present century. To please the 
Times, coal gas must be made as fragrant as otto of roses. 
The place-hunting sanitary doctors invent some nursery bug- 
bear about torrents of oil of vitriol, as fabulous as the histories 
of ‘Little Red Riding Hood” and others of that class; while 
the General Board of Health takes advantage of the panic 
thereby created, to press upon the Government the abso- 
lute necessity for the appointment of a well-paid official Gas 
Inspector-GENERAL, with a staff of underlings in every city, 
town, and village of the empire enjoying the advantages of gas 
illumination. ; . 
Dr. Letheby opens the ball, under the circumstances stated in 
our report of the proceedings of the Commissioners of Sewers 
‘of the City of London, on the 10th ult. The Times follows it 
up by a leader, in its issue of the 14th ultimo, reproduced by 
many of the provincial papers; and, as it is a fair sample of 
the manner in which the question is treated by the unprofes- 
sional public, it may not be inappropriate to transfer it to our 
pages. The Times says :— 

Not half a century has passed since the announcement of an invention 
which may be said to have brought London, for at least half the twenty-four 
hours, out of darkness into light. The feeble glimmer of oil lamps, the 
glare of torches, the shouting of linkboys, and the lanterns always at hand, 
with the greatcoats and umbrellas—themselves then a novelty—were in 
full force fifty years ago, but have now given way to a nightly illumination 
so splendid and so happily adapted to great cities that it may be said of 
them, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. The invention itself was incre- 

| dible till it could no longer be doubted; and it could hardly be said that 
| even seeing was believing, for people would not believe, for several years, 
‘that it was possible on a large and economical scale. Had Swift but heard 
of such ascheme, he would have put it among the dreams of Laputa. That 
|light should be carried like water underground for miles, and supplied to 

| every house and room in a metropolis, would have seemed to him an idea 
{worthy of the philosopher who proposed to extract sunbeams out of 
cucumbers. When the discovery had been appreciated and adopted, and 

| when the smell, the headaches, the drowsiness, the closeness, the injury 

| to the eyes, that appeared to attend the use of gas, had seemed for a time 

} to qualify its value, a fresh triumph came in the discovery of means by 

| which it could be thoroughly purified and divested of its injurious proper- 
\ties. We were assured that it could be made comparatively harmless to 
ithe eyes and to the lungs, and certainly there was a great improvement, 
jand a great difference between good and bad gas. But now comes the 
experience of fifty years. We have competition, we have gas used for 

j everything, in quantities hardly imagined by the sanguine inventors. We 


| have thousands of miles of gaspipes, and almost as many jets as there are 
|lungs in the metropolis, It is time we should ask whether the system is 
| perfect. Is our gas as good as it might be? Have we duly availed ourselves 
| of the means discovered for its purification? We may also ask whether so 
great a boon is not necessarily attended with some drawbacks? : . 

Nobody can have seen the paving of our streets disturbed, as it all is 
| disturbed once or twice a year, without perceiving with dismay that the 





whole subsoil of the metropolis is thoroughly saturated with some black 
| 


‘The total arrivals of coals, of all qualities, within a radius of 
‘twenty miles from the General Post-office, by sea, rail, and 
‘canal, in January, 1854, was 264,148 tons, against 401,329 


pany,” to which we drew attention in December last, has not 
been deposited at the Private Bill-office, as required by the 
standing orders of Parliament, and the project consequently 
So also with the Old- 


\tary quacks, gas at 4s. per 1000 feet by act of Parliament, and 
‘coals at upwards of 20s. per ton, the poor gas manufacturer 
Scylla and Charybdis were not more 
pregnant with danger to the ancient mariner than are the 


possibly be less offensive to the olfactory organs, and might, 


stinking ingredient, of a most sickening nature. It tells its own tale; for 
common sense assures us that, where the effluvia from such soil can reach | 
the lungs, it must a strength and shorten life. As to its effect on | 
vegetable life, we have heard repeated instances of healthy trees suffering 
by the approach of this underground foe. As the evil is cumulative, what 
will it come to? The question was answered the other day in some remarks | 
by Dr. Letheby, addressed to the City Court of Sewers, on the subject of | 
his report on the City gas companies, ‘* Then, again,’’ he says, “ there 
is a quantity of ammonia, which holds in solution a large quantity of tar 

and whenever there is a leakage in the streets it oozes out. During the 
last fifty years, where it has got into the public roads, it has rendered the 
soil near to it so offensive that you can hardly move the pavement without 
doing a great deal of harm. What it may be in twenty years hence [ 
cannot say, but I think it will be almost unsafe that you should then| 
disturb the pavements at all.” In twenty years, or, at all events, at the’ 
end of this century, we shall not be able to move the ground under our 
feet without the same results as if we were opening a common sewer; but,| 
as water-pipes, drains, and, more than all, the gaspipes themselves, are| 
frequently in want of repair, the ground must be disturbed, in winter or 
summer, as may be, and that for whole streets at atime. Thus far it hag 
been found impossible to prevent this leakage, on account of the continual, 
but unequal, subsidence of the soil in which the pipes are laid. The only 
thing to be done is to take stringent measures to compel the utmost 
possible purification of the gas itself. 

Perhaps a still more palpable proof of the deleterious properties of the 
gas now in use is to be found in its effects upon many substances in rooms | 
where itis used. Dr. Letheby says, ‘‘ There is not a library in the metro. | 
polis the books on the upper shelves of which are not tumbling to pieces 
from this cause.”” As it happens, we can bear witness to the truth of this 
remark. We have seen the bindings of books shrivel up and break, after 
only two or three years’ exposure rather than use, in a room where gas js | 
constantly burnt. The destructive effect of gas on furniture and perishable | 
substances is a matter of universal complaint, and is only tolerated because 
furniture in London is commonly changed very soon, and few shopkeepers 
keep large stores of perishable substances. It is the oil of vitriol that 
does the mischief; and Dr. Letheby says that, so highly is the gas of one 
company charged with sulphuret, he has obtained 21 grains of oil of vitriol 
from 100 cubic feet of gas. Now, if the gas of this metropolis is so 
destructive to inert matter, how much more must it be so to the vital 
organs! It is true that gas is only one of the many deleterious agents at 
work in this metropolis. Dr. Letheby finds the snow itself, apparently so 
fresh from the purer regions of the sky, charged with sulphuric acid in 
combination with ammonia; and he has found the same with regard to the 
leaves of trees. But, if mischiefs are so rife about us, that is only the 
more reason why everything should be done to diminish their number and 
influence. Gas is becoming one of the most formidable. It assails us 
everywhere. It oozes from the soil, it rises from, every area, and fumes 
out of every neglected basement. What with leakage, imperfect combus- 
tion, and the original bad quality of the gas, it is seldom used without 
forcing itself on more senses than one. This is a heavy penalty to pay for 
an evening’s illumination; and there is no real occasion why we should 
have to pay it. Gas can be brought under the public surveillance quite 
as easily as any other modern necessary of life. Parliament has lately 
enacted some stringent and costly regulations as to the part of the Thames 
from which water should be drawn, and as to the filtering and reserving of 
that water. The air that we breathe is even more important than the water 
we drink; and, if Dr. Letheby’s account of the gas in London be correct, 
it is high time that Parliament did interfere to neutralise the subtle poison 
we have admitted into our atmosphere, and into the very ground that we 
tread on. The most dangerous poisons are those which accumulate, and 
only act when the quantity present in the system has reached a certain 
point. We may go on poisoning London with comparative harmlessness in 
our time, but leave it scarcely habitable to our children. Happily, the evil 
admits of inquiry, and of exact measurement. That inquiry should be 
made; and there can be no doubt the first result of it will be an immense, 
improvement in the manufacture of gas by every metropolitan company. | 


An article conceived in a similar spirit also appears in the 
Morning Advertiser of the 17th ult.; and ‘ Parerramiias” 
has, in Punch, recorded the calamities attending the ‘ laying 
on of the gas” in a style far more damaging to the interests. 
of the gas manufacturer than the heavy and Jaboured articles! 
of its daily contemporaries. There is no doubt, therefore, that 
gas manufacturers have the press against them; for it is within, 
our own knowledge that both the Times and the Advertiser, 
have refused insertion to communications suggesting means for 
diminishing the quantity of sulphur compounds present in all 
coal gas, against the publication of which no conceivable objec- | 
tion could be raised, had the conductors of those papers been 
actuated bond fide and solely with the intention of benefiting | 
the public, in bringing“the subject so prominently forward in 
their columns. 
The Times, after expressing its ‘‘ dismay that the whole sub- 
soil of the metropolis is thoroughly saturated with some black 
stinking ingredient of a most sickening nature,” believes that 
“‘ the only thing to be done is to take stringent measures to 
compel the utmost possible purification of the gas itself ’’—as 
if purification would at all diminish the evil complained of. 
The writer of such nonsense cannot be aware that the coal gas 
in general use in London is composed of 95 or 96 per cent. of | 
inodorous gases, of feeble illuminating power, which serve as ae 
vehicle for conveying some four or five per cent. of offensively | 
smelling hydro-carbon vapours from the gas works to the con-| 
sumer’s burner, and that it is almost exclusively to these va- 
pours the luminiferous properties of the gas are due. Destroy, 
—or, as the Times has it, “ purify” them, and what remains 
is totally without value as a light-giving agent, though it any 











if desired, be recharged with the vapour of essence of almonds, | 
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or some fragrant volatile oil, and thereby again rendered lumi- 
niferous. But, practically, such a scheme is impossible; and, 
so long as coal is the material from which our gas is produced, 
we must be content to avail ourselves of its ‘‘ stinking ”’ hydro- 
carbon vapours for its luminiferous properties. The real re- 
medy for inconveniences of this class is, the districting of gas 
companies, combined with the introduction of some improved 
aystem of pipes or pipe-laying, by which leakage of gas from the 
mains and services can be prevented. It is calculated that, at 
the present moment, in consequence principally of a multiplicity 
of pipes where one only would have sufficed, 1,300,000, 00 
cubic feet of gas are annually lost to the metropolitan com- 
panies from this cause—equivalent, at the cost price of the 
article, to an annual charge of £130,000: a sum which, capi- 
talised at twenty-five years’ purchase, would go far towards 
carrying out Mr. Phillips’s magnificent scheme for constructing 
subways for the reception of gas and water pipes in all the 
great metropolitan thoroughfares—a system which, sooner or 
later, and in spite of the enormous outlay it will involve, must 
ultimately force itself upon the consideration of Parliament and 
the local authorities. 

It is the fashion of some of the speculators in gas patents 
to class ammonia as an impurity in coal gas, because it 
exercises a corrosive influence upon copper and brass, and 
thereby causes the more rapid destruction of the meters, 
cocks, and fittings exposed to its action. In this sense it 
certainly is an impurity. It was once suspected that nitric 
acid might be generated by the combustion of gas con- 
taining ammonia; but this has now been satisfactorily dis- 
proved, and, beyond the inconvenience caused in the interior 
of the pipes themselves by the presence of ammonia, no benefit 
is derived from its removal, unless the arrmonia collected and 
sold more than repays the expense of obtaining it. Ammonia, 
however—instead of being classed as an impurity in the same 
category with sulphuretted hydrogen, bi-sulphuret of carbon, 
or carbonic acid—cannot be wholly removed from common coal 
gas without producing inconveniences of the gravest character. 
Enormous deposits of naphthaline, sufficient entirely to obstruct 
pipes of the largest calibre, are the certain consequences of 
any such attempt; and, as Mr. Lewis Thompson has shown in 
a valuable contribution inserted in another column, we are 
indebted to the presence of ammonia for the conversion of 
the minute trace of sulphur found in all coal gas into sulphate 
of ammonia—a harmless product—instead of being discharged 
into the atmosphere as sulphuric acid. Gas made from 
Newcastle coal at a high temperature, and consequently con- 
taining sulphur in the form of bi-sulphuret of carbon, would 
be insalubrious if the entire of the ammonia was removed, for, 
so long as a sufficient quantity is retained to combine with the 
sulphur, such gas may be consumed in the closest apartments 
without greater inconvenience than would be produced by gas 
chemically pure from both sulphur and ammonia. 

But the sulphur—* Ay, there’s the rub!” Anda more com- 
plete mare’s nest was never discovered by the most sapient 
professor of the science of humbug—21 grains of oil of vitriol 
produced by each 100 cubic feet of gas consumed in the me- 
tropolis! or 1200 tons of that destructive material discharged 
annually into the atmosphere, destroying our libraries and 
furniture, contaminating the virgin snow, injuriously affecting 
vegetation, hurtful to the lungs and windpipes of the popula- 
tion, &e.&c.!! And all this caused by the impurity of the 
gas. This is the charge against the gas manufacturer : start- 
ling—“ if true”; but, unfortunately for the credit of its author, 
we have Mr. Lewis Thompson’s testimony to the effect that 
not a trace of oil of vitriol can be found in the direct products 
of combustion of any of the gases supplied in the metropolis, as 
|wsually consumed by the public!!! Sulphur there certainly is, 
as Mr. Thompson has frequently stated; and all gas manu- 
facturers will be indebted to Dr. Letheby, if he can point out 
any means of preventing its formation; but Mr. Thompson 
finds that by combustion it is converted into sulphate of 
ammonia, a product as innocuous as sulphate of soda, or any 
other combination of sulphuric acid with an alkaline base; but 
of sulphuric acid per se, he has not been able to procure a 
trace. It is possible Dr. Letheby may have ascertained the 
quantity of sulphur in the sulphate of ammonia produced by 
the combustion of a certain quaitity of gas, and from such 
data calculated its equivalent in oil of vitriol; but the ques- 
tion as presented to the public by the proceedings before the 
Commissioners of Sewers, and in the Times, is of a graver 
| class. Some metropolitan gas manufacturer is there accused 
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of being the cause why a destructively injurious material in| 
enormous volumes is discharged into many of the dwelling-| 
houses in the metropolis. We challenge its promulgator to the’ 
proof—not by hole-and-corner experiments, but publicly, and | 
in the presence of parties competent to decide whether he has, 
or has not, made out his charge. Let similar experiments 
also be made upon the combustion of rape (colza) and other 
vegetable oils of the cruciform plants, and let it be decided | 
whether the products resulting from the combustion of the 
oils are more or less prejudicial to health and property than 
those arising from the gases. We know, beforehand, what | 
the results will be, but are unwilling to forestal so interesting 
an investigation by any premature discussion. 

The Times will find in other causes the true source of the 
sulphurous contamination of the atmosphere of this great 
metropolis to which it directs attention. The fuel consumed | 
for domestic and manufacturing purposes amounts in round! 
figures to 3,500,000 tons of coal and 300,000 tons of coke 
per annum, the former containing on an average, 1} per cent. | 
of sulphur, and the latter 1 per cent. From this source 
alone 55,500 tons of sulphur are annually discharged into the , 
atmosphere, equivalent, according to Dr. Letheby’s system of 
stating the case, to 166,500 tons of oil of vitriol against the 
1200 tons which he asserts to be produced by the gas manu- | 
facturers. When coal is replaced by some other fuel free from 
sulphur, we may hope to find the snow and rain descending 
from the heavens uncontaminated by that substance ; but not 
till then, notwithstanding all the denunciations of the sanitary 
quacks, 

An explanation of all this hubbub may be found in the pres- 
sure the General Board of Health are now exerting with the) 
view of compelling the Government to carry out their long- 
conceived project of subjecting gas works to surveillance. 
We are happy, however, to have it in our power to assert 
upon authority that the Government have refused to take any 
steps with that object. They say, very justly, if we begin 
with gas, where are we to end? The consumers of “ tea, | 
coffee, tobacco, pepper, and snuff,” have equal claims to our 
protection—nay, how can we exempt the quartern loaf or the 
milk-can from official inspection? Government interference in | 
such matters is contrary to our Saxon Jaissez faire system. | 
There are Lancet Commissioners and Lewis Thompsons enough | 
always at hand to protect the public far more effectually than 
is done by ignorant or conceited officials, who, encircling | 
themselves with their robes of office, affect to be blind to the 
contempt which their blunders provoke. If a Lancet com-| 
missioner, or Lewis Thompson, make any misrepresentation, 
they are liable to be punished for it; an ‘official referee,” | 
however, shields himself under the inviolable character of his | 
office, and refuses “ formally” all explanation upon a matter of | 
fact on which he has volunteered a statement, on the ground 
of its “irregularity”! Irregularity, indeed! Did Davy, or 
Wollaston, or Henry, or Faraday, or any other man of science, | 
except one fitting to be the companion of Dodson and Fog, ever! 
thus shuffle out of a compliance with the reasonable request 
of the party whose interests were prejudiced, to furnish the | 
details of an experiment differing so considerably in its result 
from those of others as to warrant the belief that the subject 
matter under investigation was not identical in both cases? 
When science descends to nisi prius quibbles it loses all its | 
authority ; and we have little doubt that the miserable exhibition 
of an experiment in “ official gas testing ” in the City of London 
has not been without its influence in determining the Govern- 
ment to withhold its sanction to the repetition of similar 
experiments on a larger scale upon the credulity of the public. 


THE GREAT ELECTRIC GAS BUBBLE. 


Or all persons under the sun, the most impracticable are 
sanguine inventors, and pseudo inventors imperfectly acquainted 
with the conditions of the process they propose to introduce. | 
Wrapt up in dreams of the importance of their fancied inven- 
tions, every one who dares to whisper a doubt as to their success 
is deemed unfriendly, whilst those who give public expression | 
to an unfavourable opinion upon the merits of a scheme are| 
threatened with the pains and penalties attached to defamation, | 
to which may be further added the displeasure of my Lord | 
Diddle and Sir Watkin Waddle. Peers and baronets, however, | 
as well as peasants, who dabble in patented inventions for the | 
sake of turning a penny, honestly or otherwise, must submit to | 
have the soundness of their schemes investigated, and take 











the consequences should they turn out to be exaggerated or 
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coming within the range of our peculiar province. 


whose scene of projected operations embraced this country, 
whilst France was reserved for ‘‘ L’ Alliance,” another company 
founded by the same parties. As might be expected, the 
publicity we gave to their proceedings has not been very 
cordially received by parties whose apparent object is to manu- 
\facture worthless shares, rather than ‘electric gas.” One 
|unknown celebrity, who adds “ chimiste” to his signature, 
and from whom permission has temporarily been withdrawn 
|(in consequence, according to him, of our remarks), to ex- 
| plain the nature of the mechanism by which electric gas is 
|produced, discovers that we are so “‘ emus’’ (stupified) by the 
| marvellous nature of the new invention as to have lost all 
| self-respect, and he suspects our object is to force the inventor 
| prematurely to explain his mechanism. The poor devil does 
jnot know that we have already paid our 5s. at the British 
| Patent-office, and inspected every one of the five specifications 
|there deposited upon which this project is based, and these 
|we unhesitatingly pronounce to be practically not worth the 
parchment on which they are written. Upon their value as a 
means for getting out shares, we pronounce no opinion; that 
must depend upon the credulity of the takers; but, if we are 
“‘stupified” at anything in connection with this affair, it is 
|that parties could be found soft enough to pledge themselves to 
pay £6000 down, and promise £854,000 more in perspective, for 
an untriedinvention in gas lighting, which has never yet produced 
1000 feet of gas; nor supplied a single burner continuously for 
twenty-four hours with gas manufactured upon this system. 
In another quarter we have been taxed with making state- 
ments on this subject to which the terms “ false and untrue” 
have been applied. It is not our practice to make statements 
upon our own authority which can be thus characterised, and 
the parties making the charge will, perhaps, before we have 
done with the subject, be convinced that we have not lightly 
pledged our character in the statements we have made. It is 
|necessary, however, to a correct appreciation of the facts of 
| the case, to give a slight sketch of the origin of these projected 
companies. 

A “Gas Fire Company,” or a company for the supply of gas 
for heating purposes alone, has for some time past been a 
‘favourite scheme in this country. In 1852, notice was given 
of an intended application to the British Parliament for an act 
'to incorporate such a company ; but the bill was never intro- 
\duced, and the scheme was ultimately abandoned. In the 
jautumn of 1853, a similar project was conceived by several 
|Parisian gentlemen, who visited this country with the view of 
\collecting information as to what had been done in the manu- 
|facture of water gas for heating purposes ; the result of their 
|investigation was a treaty concluded Sept. 24, 1853, with Mr. 
| Kirkham, for the conditional sale of his French patent for the 
|manufacture of water gas (the specification of which appeared 
lin our issue of February of that year), subject to its being 
‘proved on a trial which the purchasers bound themselves to 
‘make in Paris within two months, that 144,000 cubic feet of 
|combustible gas could be gcuerated in 24 hours in an apparatus 
‘occupying a certain limited space, and that the consumption of 
‘coke should not exceed 25 1b. per 1000 feet of gas produced. 
|The purchase-money was fixed at a very moderate sum, one- 
‘third being payable in money, and two-thirds in the shares of 
|a company proposed to be formed in Paris for the manufacture 
of water gas for heating purposes. On Oct. 31 following, 
/such a company was formed under the title of ‘‘ L’ALLIANCcE,” 
acompany for lighting and heating in France and abroad. 
‘The capital was fixed at 25,000,000 francs (£1,000,000 
sterling) in £4 shares. So far all seems fair and above board. 
; The patent was purchased for a mere bagatelle if it succeeded, 
land, in the event of its failure, no expenses had been incurred 
beyond the cost of the experiment. 

A paragragh appearing in the Moniteur of Nov. 11 effected, 
however, a complete revolution in the views of the founders of 
« I Alliance.” The official journal then announced that 

“The Emperor and Empress, accompanied by the Duchess of Bassano, the 


Countess Feray d'Islay, the Duke of Bassano, General de |’ Espinasse, and 
Commander Cambriel, came to Paris on Thursday. ‘Their Majesties wit- 














fraudulent; and neither threats on the one hand, nor bribes on 
the other, shall restrain us from giving free expression to the 
opinions we entertain on any pretended invention or scheme 


We last month drew attention to a gigantic speculation 
upon public credulity, which, under the title of “‘ La Compagnie 
Générale du Gaz Electrique,” had been set afloat in Paris, but 


processes than those hitherto attempted. This experiment, at which Lord 
prams: | and the Secretary of State were also present, was P nese sue. 
cessful. In a few minutes water submitted to action of the apparatus, 
and of a chemical composition which is the inventor's secret, produced 
a gas giving, on combustion, a brilliant light. Their Majesties followed 
a a with much interest, aud retired after having congratulated 


The interest taken by the Emperor Louis Napoleon in every. 
thing connected with electricity prompted him in 1852 to offer 
a prize of £2000 to whoever should, within five years, perfect 
some invention in the production or application of electricity, of 
sufficient importance to bring it within the terms of the com. 
petition. Perhaps Mr. Shepard is a candidate for this prize, 
and, if so, he has adroitly stolen a march upon his rivals. At 
all events, it is quite certain the imperial visit placed him in 
communication with parties ready to purchase his invention— 
an object he had been for months seeking to effect, both in 
England and in France, without success. A treaty was speedil: 
concluded with the founders of “‘ L’ Alliance”’ for the sale of the 
French patent for 25,000 francs (£1000), cash down, and 
750,000 f. (£30,000) in the event of its fulfilling certain con. 
ditions. Ofcourse the proposed experiment upon Mr. Kirk. 
ham’s system is for the time suspended, in all probability 
never to be carried out. 

By a later treaty between some of the same parties, Shepard’s 
patents in other countries have been purchased for 1,050,000 
francs (£42,000), of which 50,000 f. (£2000) is payable in cash 
down, and the balance in the event of success. Shepard has 
consequently already received for his various patents £3000 in 
cash, with the prospect of receiving £70,000 additional. 
Some few years ago, when speculation in Paris was exceed- 
ingly rife, the Charivari gave some graphic descriptions of the 
machinery by which companies ‘‘en commandite’’ were then 
“got up.” Robert Macaire, the great speculator of the day, 
is represented as thus addressing his audience :—‘‘ Purchase a 
patent, no matter of what nature, or whether good or bad, so 
long as it is a patent—form a company for working it—get 
out the shares—make the calls—pocket the money—et, voila, 
messieurs, le tour est fait—the trick is performed.” Without 
insinuating that the projectors of the “Compagnie Générale” 
have implicitly followed the arch-speculator’s advice, there are 
too many points of resemblance to escape observation. Lest, 
however, we should be charged with misrepresenting any of 
the conditions of this extraordinary sale, we give the contract 
in extenso in the original French :— 


Entre les soussignés, MM. Lovts Jean Gossz, demeurant A Paris, 
rue Monthabor, No. 11, et Maxmmitren Francois Josrru Detrosss, 
demeurant 4 Paris, rue Richelieu, No. 79, tous deux stipulant en 
qualité de gérants de la compagnie en commandite, projetée sous le 
nom de ‘‘ CompaGniz GENERALE Du Gaz ELEcTRIQUB,” pour l’exploi- 
tation des brevets et procédés Shepard, dans le monde entier, la France 
exceptée— 
d’une part; 
et toutes les personnes qui prendront un intérét dans la dite compagnie, 
comme souscripteurs d’obligations — 
d’autre part,— 
il a été dit et arrété ce qui suit:— 
Un projet d’acte de société pour la formation de la compagnie 
susdénommée, a été rédigé, et copie de ce projet d’acte, dument signé 
par les gérans, a été déposée, entre les mains de MM. Ed, Aimé et 
Cie, banquiers 4 Paris, rue de Grammont, No. 27. 
D’apres ce projet d’acte, le fond social est fixé 4 vingt-cing millions 
de francs, divisés— 

itt, En 5000 obligations de 1000 f. chaque. 

2¢, En 200,000 actions de 100f. chaque. 
Sur les 5000 obligations, il n’en sera émis immédiatement que 2000, 
dont le versement sera effectué comptant; les 3000 obligations restantes 
devront étre émises ultérieurement, au fur et 4 mesure des besoins de 
la société, sur la proposition des gérants, en vertu d’une délibération 
de l’Assemblée Générale et aux conditions qu’elle déterminera. 
Tes 2000 obligations émises immédiatement, portent intérét a 5 pour 
cent. l’an, et seront remboursées au taux de 1250 franes chaque, sur 
les premiers bénéfices réalisés par la société, lesquels bénéfices, sans 
autre déduction que celle des frais généraux devront étre exclusive- 
ment consacrés, jusqu’a die concurrence & l’amortissement des dites 
2000 obligations, 
Dans le dit projet d’acte, MM" L. Gosse et Maximilien Delfosse 
font apport a la société d’une invention consistant :— 
1, Dans le perfectionnement des moyens et appareils propres 4 
développer l’électricité (brevet Shepard). 
2*, Dans l’application de cet agent physique 4 divers usages. - 
3*, Dans un procédé par lequel, au moyen d’une composition chi- 
mique mélangée avec l’eau, les dits appareils produisent le gaz appli- 
cable au chauffage, 4 l’éclairage, et 4 divers autres emplois. 
Pour priz de cet apport il a été stipulé que 200,000 actions pz 100 
FRANCS CHAQUE, ENTIEREMENT LIBEREES de la dite compagnie seraient 
attributes d MM*™ L. Gosse et Maximilien Delfosse, et, gu’en outre une 
somme de 1,500,000 FRANCS LEUR SERAIT PAYEE COMPTANT. : 
Cela expliqué, les soussignés déclarent surbordonner l’exécution de 
ces conventions et celle de l’acte de société aux conditions suivantes: 





nessed a trial of an electro-magnetic machine invented by M. Shepard, for 
the extraction of hydrogen from water, under other conditions and by other 























Article premier.—Sur les 1,500,000 francs dis 4 MM™ L, Gosse et 
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Maximilien Delfosse par l'article 8™* du projet d’acte de société pour 
ie da prix de leur apport MM" L, em et Me" Delfosse recevront, 
Lr présent, & valoir sur la dite somme, celle de 150,000 francs qui 
leur restera acquise en tout état de cause, & titre de dédit. 
Article dousiome .—Le reste, soit 1,350,000 francs ne leur sera compté 
que lorsqu'il sera constaté :— 
1*. Que la composition chimique faisant partie d4 dit apport ne 
cofite pas plus de trente-sept centimes, pour la production de 1000 
pieds cubes anglais de gaz. 
2. Que les matiéres qui la composent existent en quantité suffisante 
rester dans les limites de ce coitt. 
8. Que cette composition est brevetable, soit en elle méme, soit 
dans son application 4 la production du gaz, par la machine de M. 


d. 
© Que l’appareil aujourd’hui en construction par les soins de M. 
pour la CompaGnre 1’ ALLIANCE a rempli toutes les conditions 
avec cette compagnie, savoir :— 
“ La production d’une maniére continue au moyen d'un appareil 
électro-magnétique de cinquante rouleaux, cofitant au plus, 37,500 
francs d'une quantité de gaz s’élevant de 13,000 a 14,000 pieds cubes 
par 24 heures, 4 la condition expresse que le prix des matiéres em- 
pour produire, au moyen de cet appareil, 1000 pieds cubes 
anglais de gaz, ne dépassera pas trente-sept centimes.”” 

Article troisiéme.—Les constatations dont il est parlé ci-dessus se- 
ront faites par M. le Docteur Palmier, au nom de MM" L. Gosse et 
omen Delfosse, et par M. T. X. de Espeleta, au nom des bailleurs 
de s. ‘ 

Article guatriéme.—A fin d’assurer le paiement des 1,500,000 francs 
ci-dessus aux termes et conditions énoncées, il sera préalablement et, 
dés 4 présent, remis par l’intermédiaire des gérants, chez S. E. Lord 
Cowley, Ambassadeur d’Angleterre 4 Paris, la somme d’un million 
de francs, affectée :— 

i“, Pour 150,000 francs, au paiement immédiat 4 MM" L. Gosse et 
Maximilien Delfosse de somme égale qui leur est die, en vertu de 
\l’article 1** des présentes conventions. 

| 2*, Pour 850,000 francs a titre de dépot et devant étre remis aux 
|susdits seulement aprés l’exécution des conditions stipulées a 1’ar- 
| ticle 2=¢ des mémes conventions. 

Article cinquiéme.— Aussitét que les susdites conventions auront été 
iremplies, l’acte sous seing privé, portant formation de la société, sera 
| déposé chez un notaire, et deviendra définitif. 
| 500,000 francs restant dis, pour solde du prix en argent, et les 

200,000 actions libérées complétant le prix de l’apport, seront remis a 
| MM" L. Gosse et Maximilien Delfosse, dans les huit jours qui suivront. 
Les 500,000 francs, solde du produit des 2000 obligations émises 
immédiatement formeront le fond de roulement. 
| Article siziéme.—Le comité de surveillance de la société sera ulté- 
|rieurement désigné par les souscripteurs d’ obligation. 
| Article septiéme.—Dans le cas ov, aprés constatation, les conditions 
|stipulée & l'article 2™¢ n’auraient pas été remplies, l’argent versé par 
‘les souscripteurs leur sera restitué sous la seule déduction de leur 
/part proportionnelle dans la somme du dédit de 150,000 francs, fixé a 
\l’article 1¢* des présentes conventions, 
= en autant d’originaux qu’ il y ade parties, Paris, le 15 Décembre, 








\1 
| 

| And what, after all, is the subject-matter of this sale? It is, 
lin the first place, a magneto-electric machine, by means of 
'which it is asserted that the labour of one man will produce 
/20 litres (-706 foot) of inexplosiye water gas in 105 seconds. 
‘This is equivalent to 24-2 feet per hour; but all who have 
;witnessed the operation, and remarked the convulsive efforts 
of a strapping Belgian to give motion to the machine for 14 
or 2 minutes, are agreed that no human being could exert the 
requisite force for several successive minutes ; supposing, how- 
jever, steam power to be employed, it will require, at the above 
jrate, a force equal to 41 men, exerted for one hour, to produce 








|the electricity for generating 1000 cubic feet of gas of the 
value, when made, of 5d., or half afranc. 9s. 7d., consequently, 
represents the total value of the products of a force equal to 
‘that exerted by 41 men continuously, for 24 hours—a sum 
obviously insufficient to pay even the stoker’s wages, and fully 
confirmatory of our assertion that the obtaining of electric 
currents bythe agency of the magneto-electric machine, requires 
an enormous expenditure of mechanical power. 

The next thing sold is the secret of some magical com- 
position, by which the oxygen of the water is absorbed at an 
expense not exceeding 37 centimes (3$d.) per 1000 feet of 
hydrogen produced, so that virtually there is only 14d. per 
1000 feet left to defray the cost of the mechanical power. 
Should—as in Shepard’s patent of Jan. 4, 1853—oxalic acid 
prove to be this mysterious agent, its cost puts it beyond the 
possibility of being successfully employed ; as we some months 
since proved by an investigation of its chemical composition, 
that its cost must be, not 3}d., but £15 per 1000 feet. If, on 
the other hand, as in the last patent of July 2, 1853, sulphate 
of ammonia is the material proposed to be oxidised, the process 
must fail, for sulphate of ammonia has no affinity whatever for 
oxygen, and the action of electrie currents upon water having 
this substance in solution must result in an explosive mixture 


of oxygen and hydrogen gases. 


able value it is, however, proposed to raise a gigantic super- 
structure by the issue to the public of shares and debentures) 
to the extent of Two mittions of pounds sterling! Even the 
illustrious Macaire would have been “‘ emu ”’ by such a vision. | 
We have been further charged with having given publicity 
to sentiments with regard to this invention which no man of 
science has ventured to confirm. We reply by publishing the: 
following report of Mr. Lewis Thompson upon the subject, 
prefacing it, however, by a previous one of this distinguished 
chemist, extracted from the prospectus of the projected 
“‘ Execrric Gas Company ” itself, as advertised in the Mining | 


Journal of Aug. 20, 1853. | 
“REPORT OF LEWIS THOMPSON, ESQ., M.R.C.8., AND CONSULTING CHEMIST. | 
“IT have had great pleasure in witnessing a series of experiments upon | 
the production of illuminating gas from water, by the agency of electricity. | 
These experiments have been perfectly successful, and the gas produced | 
possesses the very remarkable property of not exploding on the approach | 
of a lighted taper, in which respect it differs altogether from the mixture 
of oxygen and hydrogen, obtained by the decomposition of water in the 
usual mode. The illuminating power of this new gas is about the same 
as that of the ordinary coal gas in use throughout London.” 


On being applied to, when the secret of the chemical com- 


position employed became public, Mr. Thompson thus reported 
on the whole process :— 
7a, Pancras-lane, London, Nov. 28, 1853. 
ome months ago I had my attention called to a new process for making 
illuminating gas by the decomposition of water through the agency of 
electricity. In consequence, I visited the house of Mr. Shepard, at 
Brompton, where the process in question was in operation, and I there 
witnessed the production of a non-explosive but luminiferous gas, from 
a fluid mixture, with the composition and nature of which I was not made 
acquainted, but which I remarked at the time was not simply water. In| 
reply to my questions upon this head, I was told that the composition of | 
that fluid was still a secret, and that the process itself was about to be 
made the subject of a patent. I had therefore no opportunity of formin 
an opinion as to the commercial advantages of the new invention, an 
accordingly contented myself by giving a report in unison with what I had 
seen, but without venturing even to hint at the question of cost, which I 
nevertheless feared would turn out to be greater than by the common mode 
of manufacturing coal gas of equal illuminating power. ; 
Since that time Mr. Shepard’s specification has disclosed the precise 
nature of his process. I now know that the fluid which I saw, and from 
which the gas was produced by a magneto-electric apparatus, was not | 
merely water, but a very strong solution of oxalic and sulphuric acids; 
that not only the water but the oxalic acid also was decomposed in the | 
production of the gas; and that over and beyond all this, the gas was sub- 
sequently charged with some volatile hydro-carbon to render it luminiferous. | 
The amount of oxalic acid required in the new process is so enormous as} 
to render such a project utterly valueless; nor do I believe that even 
non-luminous gas could be obtained in this way at less than 15 francs the 
cubic metre, more especially when to the cost of oxalic acid are added the 
expenses of wear and tear, fuel, and machinery required to work the| 
magneto-electric apparatus. But, for the sake of argument, I am willing 
to assume that by the new process any quantity of non-luminous gas may | 
be obtained in the shortest conceivable space of time, without cost. The 
next question of course is, what expense must be incurred to render it of | 
equal illuminating power with ordinary coal gas, or, in other words, how | 
much volatile hydro-carbon, of a cheap kind, will be required for the above | 
purpose? From actual experiment I am able to state that a cubic metre of 
non-luminous gas will absorb or combine with 178 grammes of highly 
rectified coal naphtha, of a specific gravity equal to ‘842 compared with 
water at its maximum density. By this combination, the volume of the | 
gas is expanded from 1000 to 1028, and the illuminating power becomes | 
equal to common coal gas. We have, consequently, 1-028 metres of such | 
gas on the previous supposition, at a cost equal to that of 178 grammes of | 
rectified coal naphtha; and, if we assume the price of this latter at only | 
50 centimes the litre, we shall find that the new gas will cost for naphtha-| 
lising alone upwards of 10 centimes per cubic metre. I have no hesitation, | 
therefore, in pronouncing this magueto-electric gas project to be a vain | 
and impracticable fallacy. 
Lewis Tuompson, M.R.C.S., Consulting Chemist. 


It has been lately stated in an English periodical that 
M. Regnault, the distinguished member of the French Institute, 
had pronounced a favourable opinion upon the machine and the 
process generally. M. Regnault is a savant of the first order, 
and consequently very reserved in the expression of his opinion 
upon anything novel and not fully tried. Nevertheless, he was 
caught much in the same manner as Mr. Lewis Thompson. He 
witnessed one or two experiments, which, in a scientific point | 
of view, interested him, and was on leaving requested to add | 
his signature, by the side of several others, to a note testifying | 
his approval of what he had witnessed; but this note was so) 
drawn up as not to compromise him with regard to the real | 
question. M. Regnault politely complied with the request, and | 
added his signature ; but we have reason to believe that, should 
any attempt be made to gain credit for the invention in 
England, by an appeal to the authority of M. Regnault, it will | 
receive from him a public and formal denial. 

The Mining Journal has also stated that concessions have been 
granted for the supply of “electric gas” to several of the 
public buildings in Paris. This is not exact. Permission has 
been granted for an experiment at a small gas work, established 
for lighting the Invalides, where Mr. Kirkham’s system was 
also to have been tried, but all further operations are dependent 











Upon the insecure foundation of inventions of such question- 











upon the result of the experiment to be there made. 
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OFFICIAL GAS TESTING. 


Nexarvy two years have passed away since Dr. Letheby was 
appointed by the Common Council of the City of London to 
test the illuminating power and chemical quality of the gas 
supplied to the citizens by the Great Central Gas Consumers’ 
Company. In announcing his appointment, we expressed our 
belief that it had been conferred on an upright and honourable 
man, who would not designedly mislead his employers, though 
we were not sanguine that his experience in photometry entitled 
his reports to implicit confidence, and we were not blind to the 
fact that he was indebted for his election to the numerous 
shareholders and friends of the Great Central Company who 
have seats in the Common Council. We confess we indulged 


some public benefit; but two years’ experience has served to 
dispel all such illusions, and to convince us that “ official gas 
testing’’ generally is, after all, a delusion. It affords no 
security to the public, it mistifies by gaining for incompetent 
persons a credit to which their public conduct in no respect 
entitles them, and it imposes, by an assumption of infallibility 
under the protection of which an obscure celebrity volunteers 
to expound “the real facts of the case,” and denounce as 
|* false” any statement at variance with his own, considering it 
|“ irregular” to institute an inquiry with the view of reconciling 
|apparent differences, or perfecting the means through which 
accuracy in such matters may be attained. 
The proceedings of the City of London Commissioners of 
Sewers for the past month (a report of which will be found 
in another column) fully justifies the above remarks. Dr. 
Letheby’s appvintment was made specially to test the gas 
supplied by the Great Central Company, and to report thereon 
quarterly to the Commissioners of Sewers, and for no other 
purpose. Seven of these reports have already been published, 
and it may not be uninteresting to compare them with the 
averages of the daily observations made during the same 
period by Mr. Lewis Thompson, the details of which have 
already appeared in this Journat :— 
Value in Candles of the 5 feet Argand. 
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The first innovation upon this system of confining himself 
| to the simple performance of the duties of the office to which 
| Dr. Letheby was appointed occurs in the report of Nov. 14, 
1853, the last in the above list, in which he volunteers to 
enlighten the commissioners upon the illuminating power of 
all the gases supplied to the City of London. No official 
request had been made to him for any such information ; it 
was gratuitously tendered ; with what object is not very appa- 
rent, unless, indeed, it may have heen at the instigation of 
‘some friend of the Great Central Company, in the hope of 
thereby arresting the torrent of dissatisfaction which had 
already caused the loss of the custom of a large number of its 
consumers. It was, however, to all intents and purposes, an 
unsought-for innovation, and one by which Dr. Letheby has 
divested himself of his official character, and placed himself in 
the same rank with Mr. Lewis Thompson, or any other scien- 
tific man who volunteers to communicate information to the 
public upon any subject which they may have made the special 
| object of their study. 

It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that one of the parties 
whose interests are prejudiced by this extra-ministerial inter- 
ference should seek for some information as to the circum- 
stances under which the experiments forming the subject 
matter of the report were conducted ; and it is with no slight 
degree of indignation that we record the manner in which all 
explanation has been evaded. We have, therefore, the asser- 
tion of Henry Letheby against Lewis Thompson; and the public 
must draw their own conclusions from their several reports, and 
from their knowledge of the fitness of each to conduct experi- 
ments of the nature in question. The early reports of the 








former, containing assertions to the effect that the 5-feet 
argand burner supplied by the Central Gas “actually reached 
the intensity of 22-2 standard candles at one time,” and “ 19°7 
candles’’ at another, must not be overlooked in any investiga- 








we are content to leave the value of ‘ official gas testing” to! 
the verdict of the public opinion. 
One word, however, upon the question as to the relative) 
illuminating powers of the gases supplied by the City of London| 
Gas Company and the Great Central Gas Company. If! 
without the intervention of any variable standard like a candle, 








snuffed or unsnuffed, two gases are burnt through two experj-| 
mental meters, the two burners being 100 inches apart, and it) 
is found that at 52 inches from burner'A, and 48 inches from) 








the hope that the appointment would have been productive of 


burner B, the spot on the Bunsen screen becomes invisible, | 
whilst equal quantities of gas are passing through the respective { 
meters, we conclude, from the application of. the well-known | 
laws which govern the transmission of light, that the gas sup. | 
plied to burner B is 15 per cent. inferior to that supplied to 
burner A. If, then, the supply of gas is reversed, and that|| 
previously passing to A is conveyed to B, and vice versd, and)! 
the spot becomes invisible at 52 inches from B, and 48 inches| 
from A, whilst equal quantities of gas are being consumed 
by each burner, the previous experiment is confirmed, and), 
the proof becomes indisputable that the luminiferous value! 
of one gas to the other is in the proportion of 85 to 100.) 
Well—it is by daily experiments of this nature that the relatiye| 
values of all the gases supplied in the City of London have! 
been determined by Mr. Lewis Thompson; and from these! 
observations we are justified in asserting that, upon an average, 
of two years, the gas supplied by the Great Central Company 
has been 15 per cent. inferior in illuminating power to that 
supplied by the City of London Company ; and upon this we 
take our stand, 

The proceedings of the Court of Sewers on the 7th instant); 
are a practical instance that official gas testing is all a “sham,” | 
The Great Central Company were summoned to show cause| 
why they should not he fined for a deficiency in the quality|| 
and quantity of the gas provided for the public lamps. A) 
similar complaint was never made of the untested gas of the 
City of London Gas Company in the course of the forty years 
during which that company supplied the public lamps of the| 
City of London. Such an event was reserved for the officially | 
tested gas of the Great Central Company, in the eighth month|| 
after the supply was undertaken by them. | 

| 

















THE OIL OF VITRIOL BUGBEAR. 
“STARTLING (IF TRUE)!” 


“ First Citizen: Not heerd the news, Jemmy? Vell, then, Prince Albert, | 
along o’ two more Commander-in- Chiefs, is in the Tower, which Louis || 
Napoleon diwulged him a-sendin’ fi pun notes to the Hemperer of 
Rooshy (which was a-goin’ to be suspended, mind yer), and blowed ” 


ga’ 
“ Second Citizen: Lor!’’—( Punch.) 


Communicates Articles. 
| 








“‘ Fusbos : I have found that some of the companies are supplying gas 
to the metropolis, which in the course of a few years must tend very 
much to damage property and deteriorete the atmosphere ; for it is s0| 
highly charged with bi-sulphuret of carbon, that I have been able to 
obtain as much as 21 grs. of oil of vitriol from 100 cubic feet. 

“ Chairman and Court of Sewers: Lor!”—(Vide proceedings of Jan. 10, 
1854.) 

Sir,—Punch alone could furnish me with a parallel, and there, 
it is. Twenty-one grains of oil of vitriol from 100 cubic feet of| 
gas! Such is the absolute reading of the reporter’s notes; and| 
pray mark the words, “oil of vitriol.” Now, oil of vitriol is a well- | 
known chemical compound, and consists of sulphuric acid and) 
water : it is, according to Graham, “a sulphate of water,” in which | 
the water acts the part of a base. In short, water is as necessary to, 
the constitution of vitriol as the sulphuric acid is ; and it would be) 
just as improper to call Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia) oil of | 
vitriol as to call anything oil of vitriol which did not consist wholly 
and entirely of water and sulphuric acid: there must be these two) 
substances in certain proportions, and there must be nothing else. 
This is the true definition of the article oil of vitriol, and I am thus} 
particular about it for the following reason :—No mortal man ever) 
did or ever can obtain 21 grains of oil of vitriol from (I will not, 
say 100 cubic feet, but) from the combustion of 100,000 be | 
feet of any coal gas supplied to the public within twenty miles . | 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The substance really obtained is not oil 0 | 
vitriol at all, but sulphate of ammonia; and upon this I a | 
unhesitatingly pledge my character as a chemist and as a gent “ 
man. Oil of vitriol is a highly corrosive fluid, whereas sulphate of) 
ammonia is a harmless solid; and I bring this matter fairly before| 
the public in order that truth may be elicited, and a stop put to| 
misrepresentation and falsehood. , nt 
Fully persuaded as I am of the enormous advantages of gas | 
in private houses, I repudiate and impugn every improper endea”| 














‘tion of the relative ability of the two parties ; and cn this basis 


vour to alarm or prejudice the public against so truly valaable, ‘ol 
agent. With this view only I resume my pen, and am prepare 
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ae coal gas from the charge thus unfairly or ignorantly 
thrust upon it. ‘There is no oil of vitriol whatever generated by 
the combustion of coal gas, for the ammonia it constantly contains 
js more than sufficient to neutralise and render harmless both the 
sulphurous and sulphuric acid caused by its combustion. I have 
long ago pointed out this fact, and have lately corroborated it by 
\experiments made upon nearly every gas supplied in London. Let 
\those, however, who take an interest in such matters test the 
‘accuracy of my statements themselves; the thing is easily done as 
‘follows :—Having provided a glass tube of about one inch in 
‘diameter, and four feet in length, let it be bent at right angles.* 
‘Let this then be suspended over a small gas jet consuming about 
half a cubic foot per hour, and provided with a vessel to receive 
\the condensed products of combustion. Thus arranged, water will 
‘gradually collect in the receiver, which is to be evaporated to dry- 
iness in a clean porcelain dish, at a temperature not exceeding 212 
degrees Fahr.; and this collection and evaporation of water must 
'go on for eight or ten days, or until 100 cubic feet of gas have 
been consumed. At the end of this time the evaporated liquid will 
‘be found to have left in the dish, not a corrosive fluid, but a dry 
saline mass, which is almost neutral to solution of litmus, or pos- 
sesses at least only the acidulous reaction of the salts of ammonia 
jin general. Redissolve it in distilled water, and add a portion of 
litmus solution to it; then prepare a fluid by dissolving 62 grs. of 
\crystallised carbonate of soda in 148 grs. of warm distilled water, 
\the total weighing, of course, 210 grs. If, now, this soda fluid be 
‘slowly dropped into the solution containing the presumed oil of 
| vitriol until that solution becomes blue, the quantity of oil of vitriol 
|| present will be shown by the loss of weight; for every 10 grs. of 
,|the soda fluid indicate 1 gr. of oil of vitriol; and the total quantity, 
\jor 210 grs., would therefore be required to neutralise 21 grs. of 
i|that acid substance. I pledge my reputation that not one of my 
jreaders will find so much as one grain under the above circum- 
\stances, no matter where the gas comes from, Indeed, I challenge 
levery gas engineer and chemist throughout Great Britain to show 
me any coal gas foul enough to yield so much as 5 grs. of oil of 
cubic feet, in the way that gas is 





'|vitriol by the combustion of 1 
usually consumed by the public. 


Lewis Tuompson, M.R.C.S., &c. 


REPORT ON GAS LIGHTING. 
Presented to the “ Société Industrielle,” of Mutnovuse, by 
Dr. Penot, April 27, 1853. 
(Continued from p. 320.) 
| Let us, also, give some necessary definitions of the terms used, 
| for the better understanding of what follows. 
| We call the illuminating power of a light, the number of standard 
| candles such a light can replace—the wicks of these candles being 
| maintained in the best state necessary to produce the maximum 
effect. ‘Thus, when we say of a gasburner that it has the power of 
eight candles, it must be understood thereby that its light is eight 
|times that of a standard candle. 
The standard of a gas is the number of candles necessary to 
equal the light furnished by a gasburner consuming 100 litres 
'(3°531 feet) per hour. Thus, when we say that the standard of a 
gas is ten candles, it signifies that the light furnished by one or 
more burners, consuming together 100 litres of this gas per hour, 
\represents that of ten candles. It is, therefore, seen that, in stating 
‘the standard of a gas, the quantity of gas consumed in a given time 
is taken into account. 

The illuminating power of a burner and its consumpt per hour 
being ascertained, it is easy to calculate its standard value by the 
formula of which the following is an example :— 
| A burner consuming 35 litres (1°235 feet) per hour has an illu- 








| 


\consumpt of 35 litres per hour, representing 6°47 candles, the 
\standard will be equal to the fourth term of this proportion. 
| 35° : 100° :: 647 : a2 
100° X 6°47 — 15-486 candles. 

35° 
|Hence we see that 100 times the illuminating power of a burner 
pay by its consumpt per hour in litres gives us the standard of 
the gas. 

The standard of the solid or liquid luminiferous matters is the 
number of candles requisite to equal the light produced by the 
combustion of 9°6 grammes (148 grains) of each of those matters. 
T hus, to say that the standard of oil burnt in a lamp is two candles, 
1s equivalent to saying that the combustion of 9°6 grammes of this 
oil in one hour furnishes the same quantity of light as two candles. 

All this being understood, we will now pass to the examination 
of the different systems of lighting we have studied. 

TALLOW CANDLES. 

The first series of experiments has been made with a common 
itallow candle, of the description called five to the pound (1°1 |b. 
|English), ‘Ihe standard candle having been maintained at a con- 
‘Stant distance of 881 millimetres from the surface lighted, the 
|| mean of twenty-five trials has given 768 millimetres as the distance 


| 
| 


| 





| * Those who possess a Wright’s apparatus need not be told that this is 
|& simple form of that instrument. 
| 





minating power of 6°47 standard candles; that is to say, that a 





of the tallow candle from the same surface to obtain equal shadows, 
the candle being carefully kept at its maximum effect by proper 
attention to the wick. 
The illuminating power of the tallow candle has, therefore, been, 
768° + 881? = 759; 
that is to say, 13 tallow candles of the quality experimented upon 
gave about the same light as ten standard candles; but, to ascer- 
tain the standard of tallow, the quantity consumed must be taken 
into account—or, rather, the light furnished by 9°6 grammes of 
tallow; and the candle upon which our experiments were made 
having only consumed 7°514 grammes of tallow per hour, its|/ 
standard is, 
759 x 96 _ 
7514 
so that, for the same weight of matter consumed, the light of the 
tallow candle is only slightly inferior to that of the stearine candle. 
The same experiment having been repeated with the tallow candle || 
of another manufacturer, it was found to give— 
An illuminating power of 
And a standard of tallow to stearine 
A third experiment, with a tallow candle differing from the two 
others, gave— 
An illuminating power of 
And a standard of tallow to stearine 
The difference between each of the tallow candles of commerce |, 
is very evident; and, if we take the mean of the three experiments, || 
we find— | 
The illuminating power of a tallow candle as compared with a 
stearine candle 


"969; 





That is to say, that equal weights of tallow and stearine give prac- 
tically the same quantity of light—the small difference of one per 
cent. falling within the limits of errors of observation. We may, || 
therefore, conclude that tallow and stearic acid are of equal illumi- 
nating power. 

If, on the other hand, attention only is paid to the quantity of 
light furnished in the same time by a stearine and a tallow candle, 
without taking into account the weight of the matter consumed, it 
will be seen that about ten well-snuffed tallow candles are required 
to give the same light as nine stearine ones. The good state of the 
wick is a very important condition, experience having taught us 
that an unsnuffed candle may lose half its light. 

‘As the kilogramme of stearine candles costs 2f. 80c. at Mulhouse 
(1s. per lb. English), the 9°6 grammes consumed in one hour is 
worth 2°688 c. (26-100ths of a penny); and, as the tallow candles 
sell commonly for 1f. 40c. the kilogramme (6d. per lb. English), 
the 8°925 grammes, the average of the experiments above detailed, 
cost 1:25c. (12-100ths of a penny). ‘To produce the same light 
as with 9°6 grammes of stearine, 9°733 grammes of tallow must be 
consumed, worth 1°363 c. (13-100ths of a penny). 

STEARINE CANDLES. 

The qualities of the stearine candles of commerce vary consider- 
ably. Some manufacturers content themselves simply with sub- 
mitting tallow to pressure, to extract from it the oleine; and the 
candles manufactured from the solid substance which remains, or 
imperfectly purified stearine, are only, in reality, tallow candles of a 
superior class, presenting still the inconveniences of running, stain- 
ing, and giving out an unpleasant smell. More careful manufac- 
turers operate by saponification, and purification by means of 
sulphuric acid; and, by the subsequent addition of from two to 
four per cent. of wax to the stearic acid thus obtained, they pro- 
duce candles of good quality, giving more or less light according 
to the quantity of matter consumed in a given time. 

Hence the necessity of adopting as unity, in our experiments, a 
normal or standard candle, of which the illuminating power was 
constant; and we should also remark that, if the snuffing of the 
candle is omitted, its power may descend, according to our trials, | 
in the proportion of from 1° to °88. | 

We have already seen that the cost of a light of a standard) 
stearine candle is 2°688 c. (26-100ths of a penny) per hour. We 
should also remark that in all our experiments upon candles, both | 
of tallow and stearine, the observations have only commenced about | 
twenty minutes after they have been lighted, this time being requi- | 
site to obtain the maximum light. 

SPERMACETI CANDLES. 

In England, candles of a beautiful transparent appearance, made | 
from spermaceti, are much used. As this mode of lighting is not | 
employed in France, we should not have occupied ourselves with 
it, had not such candles served as the standard for a great number || 
of experiments on gas made on the other side of the Channel. We 
thought, therefore, that it might be agreeable to many persons who | 
desire to compare the results obtained in England with those fur- || 
nished by experiments in our own country, to know the relative 
values of the unities of light employed in each country. 

Three series of experiments were made, each with a different 
English sperm candle. ‘Ihe first gave, as the average of fifteen 
trials, a consumption of 8°3 grammes (128°1 grains) of matter burnt 
in one hour. 
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The illuminating power Was ......+.-+eeeees *905 
The standard of sperm to stearine ........ .. 1°046 

The second candle gave 7°9 grammes (122 grains) of matter, also 
burnt in one hour. 

The illuminating power was.... 912 
The standard of sperm to stearine .......... 1°108 

The last candle gave 8°42 grammes (130 grains) of matter burnt 
in one hour. 

The illuminating power waS....-.+eseeeeee+ “940 
The standard of sperm to stearine ..........1°072 

Taking the average of the three series of experiments, we find the 

matter consumed in one hour was 8°207 grammes (126°66 grains). 
The illuminating power was.... - °919 
The standard of sperm to stearine .......... 1°075 

Thus, weight for weight, spermaceti lighted rather better than 
stearic acid, perhaps because it might be more pure; but, if we do 
not pay attention to the quantity of matter consumed in the same 
time, we see that the English sperm candle is only worth about 
nine-tenths of the French stearine. The photometrical results ob- 
ained in England must consequently be corrected to make them 
tarallel with those in this report.* 

RAPE (COLZA) OIL. 

Lighting by oil is practised by burning this liquid in apparatus 
of such varied forms, that, without experimenting upon all, we 
contented ourselves with experimenting upon the common lamp, 
generally employed in manufactories where gas has not yet been 
introduced. 

Many series of experiments with such lamps, of different con- 
structions, have given us an average consumption of 31°94 grammes 
(493 grains) of oil per hour, being equal to 6°15 standard stearine 
candles.. Hence, 9°6 grammes of oil consumed per hour in a lamp 
is equal to 1°848 standard candles; and this is the standard of rape 
oil as compared with stearine. 

The retail price of oil in Mulhouse is generally 1 f. 20c. the 
kilogramme (5'1d. per lb. English); and the cost of a lamp per 
hour is, consequently, 


31:94 X_1f. 20¢. _ 3.933 centimes; 


1000 





or Ae = ‘623 centimes (6-100ths of a penny) per hour for the 
light of one candle. 


A manufacturer who buys his oil wholesale pays only a franc per 
kilogramme at the present moment, which reduces the cost per 
lamp per hour to 3°194 centimes, or to 519 centimes (5-100ths of 
a penny) per candle per hour. 

It has been calculated that at the manufactory of Madame Gehin, 
at Saulnures (Vosges), the quantity of oil consumed during the 
year 1843 was 3531'2 kilogrammes; the total number of hours of 
lighting were equal to 98,868 for one light; the value of the oil used 
was 4381 f. 46c., or 1f. 241c. per kilogramme, which carries the 
expense of oil alone to 4°432c. per light per hour, in an establish- 
ment where there are 125 lamps. 

At Wesserling, 203 lamps, burning in the aggregate 139,569 
hours, the oil cost in 1842, 6425f., or 4°603c. per light per hour, 
without reckoning the cost of the wicks, labour, repairs, &c. At 





i ee 





the present moment, oil is cheaper; but, in estimating the actual 
cost of this system of lighting, the other expenses must be added, 
and, according to the different information furnished to us, the 
actual cost is now about 4°2 c. per lamp per hour. 

We have also experimented upon a moderator lamp, consuming 
| 28°6 grammes (437°4 grains) of oil per hour, the illuminating power 
| of which was equal to 6°21 standard stearine candles. The standard 
of this oil so used was, therefore, 2°09 candles, and the cost per hour, 


28°6 x _1f. 20¢. — 3°42 centimes ; 


1000 
or ae = *55 centimes (52-1000ths of a penny) per hour for the 
light of one candle. 





(To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 


GAS FITTERS’ EXHIBITION FUND, 1851. 


Srr,—The following are my answers to the questions of “ A 
Correspondent,” in your last number :— 











| 
| 


1. The London and Westminster Branch Bank, excepting a 
small portion in the chairman’s hands, to meet incidental claims. 

2. None that I am aware of. 

3to 7. I beg to refer him to the secretary, who holds the records, 
and who will, no doubt, be ready to furnish the information. 

London, Jan. 25, 1854. ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER. 


* The following is the formula by which this reduction is made :— 
96 x ‘919 _ 1-075 


8-207 x 1°075 = 1134 
120 + 15°434 
1 — stearine candle consuming 148 grains per hour of stearic acid 








THE LATE ACCIDENT AT GILLINGHAM. 


S1r,—I was at Gillingham Gas Works a few days since, where 
the two men were killed; and it may be interesting to some of your 
readers, and instructive to others, to know what I conceive was the 
cause of the explosion. And would it not, also, be doing a service 
to humanity if you caution managers to avoid falling into the error 
committed there—by whom I do not know? 

By your report I see that the engineer put a light to the stand- 
pipe used for getting the atmospheric air out of the gasholder, not 
at any time a practice to be recommended, but in this case rendered 
fatal from, I believe, the following cause :— | 

The tank, in the first instance, is in brick, and very roughly| 
built, without any iron guides in it, for the gasholder to work) 
against; but the most dangerous part about it was that on the 
bottom curb of the gasholder: instead of there being guide rollers| 
in iron, they were of wood with iron spindles. The consequence| 
would be, that when the tank was filled with water the rollers/ 
would swell, and stick or bind on their spindles, and the gasholder| 
would probably hang; which there is no doubt on my mind was 
the case when the light was applied to the stand-pipe: from the, 
pressure of the atmosphere sending the flame into the gasholder, | 
the explosion would take place. Is it not extraordinary that the| 
coroner did not require the evidence of some engineer in this case? | 
Had there been a similarly fatal accident on a railway, would there 
not have been a professional investigation into the cause? 

London, Jan. 16, 1854. I.H J. 


Register of New Patents. 


Wittiam Lrrrttez, of the Strand, in the county of Middlesex, for 
‘* Improvements in the manufacture of lubricating matters.” Patent! 
dated July 14, 1853. | 

This invention consists of combining soap with products obtained | 
by distilling tar, resulting from the distillation of coal and bituminous | 
matters, and wood or vegetable matters, The products of the dis-| 
tillation of coal tar result from th@single distillation of bituminous | 
coal, or substances of a like nature, or pitch, coal, oil, and naphtha, | 
The lighter products—or that which first distils over—is the naphtha | 
or ‘coal naphtha,” the heavier oil being known in commerce under 
the name of “coal oil.’” The nature of the patentee’s invention con- | 
sists in combining the heavier oily product of the second distillation 
of coal, or any other bituminous or vegetable substance that produces | 
an oil essentially like the coal oil, with a saponified animal, or vege-| 
table, or fish oil, or fat, for the purpose of making a good and cheap | 
lubricator for machinery. The crude oils or tar resulting from the | 
first distillation, the patentee subjects to redistillation in an iron or 
copper still; and, after setting aside the oily products, which consist 
of a thin spirit of oil, he takes the remainder, which is more or less | 
greasy to the touch, and he combines this greasy oil, in various pro- 
portions, with soapy compounds of animal, fish, or vegetable oils or 
fats, with soda or potash; and he employs these soapy compounds 
for combination with the greasy oil, either together or separately. 
He then proceeds as follows:—To 100 parts of tallow, melted in a 
caldron, he adds 235 parts of a solution of caustic soda in water, 
making a solution equal in strength to 10° or 11° Beaumé. This 
mixture is boiled until saponification takes place, when 90 parts 
more of water are added, and the whole again boiled, until the in- 
gredients are thoroughly combined. This constitutes a soda-soapy 
compound. To this he adds a potash-soapy compound, of 70 parts of | 
a solution of caustic potash, equal to 8° or 10° Beaumé, boiled with | 
30 lb. of a fish or vegetable oil—either whale oil or linseed oil—until | 
saponified. The two soapy compounds, being thoroughly mixed by| 
boiling, are then poured into a vessel containing 150 parts of the 
greasy oil distilled from the crude oil of coal, and the whole is then! 
mixed together by stirring, until it begins to acquire a thick con-| 
sistence by cooling, when it may be allowed to remain. This supplies, 
a solid grease, suitable for the journals of railway carriages or other 
mechanism. | 

A liquid grease for ordinary machinery he prepares by altering the! 
proportions thus :—He mixes two parts of the greasy coal oil with | 
one part of a soapy compound, prepared from one part of the soapy | 
compounds employed for making the solid grease, and adding eight 
parts of water. 
The peculiar feature of his invention is the combination of the heavy 
oils obtained from the distillation of coal and other bituminous sub+ 
stances with saponaceous compounds, such as described, by which 
the oil is kept in contact with those parts of the machinery most 
exposed to attrition, so as not only to prevent the access of air to the 
metallic surface, but to diminish friction, and thereby avoid any undue 
evolution of caloric. Another advantage arising from the peculiarity 
of the’ combination of these bituminous oils with saponaceous com- 
pounds is, that at a temperature of about 60° or 70° Fahrenheit the | 
bituminous oil makes a perfect combination with the soapy matters, | 
quite liquid, and fit for lubricating ; whilst, without the combination | 
with bituminous oil, the soapy matter at this temperature would be 
comparatively solid, and totally unfit as a lubricating agent. This 
quality, of rendering soapy compounds liquid at low temperatures, 
forms an important characteristic in these oils, rendering them pecu- 
liarly valuable as lubricating agents, when in combination with 
saponified fats or oils. 7 
The inventor claims the combination of the coal oil or heavier oily 
products resulting from the second distillation of bituminous coal, or 
a matter that will so produce a like oil with a saponified vegetable, 
animal, or fish oil or fat, whether the coal oil be combined with the 




















ating sperm candle consuming 120 grains of spermaceti per hour.—Ep. 





vegetable, animal, or fish oil or fat, after or during the saponifying 
process—such composition being intended asa lubricator for machinery. 
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Moses Poouz, of Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, in the county of 
Middlesex, for “‘ Improvements in gas regulators.’’ (A communication.) 
Patent dated July 20, 1853. 

This invention consists in means of working the cut-off valves of 

regulators. The valves the patentee prefers should be made of 
an inverted hollow cylinder, of thin metal. The valve is attached by 
a wire to a gasometer-formed regulating disc, which is in the branch 
to which the gas passes from the supply-main, and the pressure on 
the regulating disc causes the valve to rise, and more or less to close 
the opening from the main to the branch. Circular valves may be 
used in the main, turning on axes, so as to form partitions across the 
gas mains when standing across them, and such valves, by reason of 
being balanced on their axes, may be readily acted upon by regulating 
discs, such as above mentioned, and such regulating discs may be 
pressed in by graduated springs, or by weights, or by conical or wedge- 
formed floats, working in a fluid. 

The patentee claims— 

1. The construction and use of gas regulators in which the regu- 
lating power is applied to a valve or valves, or equivalent apparatus, 
of a force and arrangement not liable to be opened or closed, or dis- 
turbed by the varying pressure of the gas. 

2. The construction and use of gas regulators in which the regu- 
lating power is applied to a valve or valves, or equivalent apparatus, 
so constructed and arranged as to act transversely to the intercepted 
current of gas from the main, 

3, The construction and use of gas regulators in which the regu- 
lating hood is disconnected from the surface which, in other gas 
regulators using the hood, receive the disturbing effects of the varying 
pressure of the gas in the main. 

4, The use of gas regulators of graduated weights or springs. 


Warren Detarve, of Bunhill-row, in the county of Middlesex, 
for “‘ Means of treating and preparing certain tar or naphtha, and applying 
the products thereof.” Patent dated July 25, 1853. 

Native petroleum naphthas or tars, as it is well known, are com- 
posed of various fiuid and solid hydro-carbons, which boil at varying 
temperatures, and can, therefore, be separated by processes of dis- 
tillation. The object of the patentee’s invention is to effect this 
separation so economically as to render these products available for 
useful purposes, such as varnish-making, combustion and illumination, 
|lubrication of machinery, and the solid product for the manufacture 
of candles, and for other uses. 

The means he employs to effect this separation are:—1. In order 
to prevent, as much as possible, the loss of the more volatile con- 
| stituents of the native petroleum, which he has found to occur in the 
‘ease of Rangoon tar, when it is imported in wooden barrels, he causes 
it, when collected at the natural sources, to be at once placed in 
metallic casks or tanks, having an aperture of convenient size for the 
introduction of the liquid or pasty material, as the case may be, which 
aperture should be closed hermetically as soon as possible. He prefers 
to have a tin plate soldered over the opening. In order to exclude 
the solid constituent as much as possible from the products of dis- 
tillation, and also to prevent the natural tar from being altered by a 
long continuance of a high temperature, he effects its partial distil- 
lation by blowing low pressure steam through it. To effect this, he 
introduces the petroleum into a metallic still, which is connected with 
a refrigerator cooled by a continuous eurrent of cold water. ‘This 
still should be capable of holding twice the bulk of the tar employed, 
but its form is not material, nor is it essential that it should be heated 
externally. ‘To prevent loss of steam it is, however, desirable to sur- 
round the still with a wood or other nonconducting casing. A steam- 
pipe, connected with a boiler producing steam of sufficient pressure 
to overcome the weight of the column of petroleum through which it 
has to pass, enters the still through a steam-tight joint, and proceeds 
'to within an inch or two of the bottom of the still. Here the open 
end of the steam-pipe terminates in a perforated coil pipe, supported 
parallel with the bottom of the still. The still is provided with 
several gauge-cocks, for the purpose of ascertaining the heat of the 
fluid from time to time, as it increases with the gradual condensations 
‘of a part of the steam, and it should also be provided with a draw-off 
| cock or valve for the abstraction of such condensed water. This must 
not be allowed to run to waste, until the small quantity of petroleum 
which comes away with it, frequently asa fine powder diffused through 
it, has risen to the top. ‘Lhe first action of the steam is the heating 
of the fluid, which gives off vapours of hydro-carbons before the tar 
has attained the temperature of 212° Fahr., so that the first distillate 
| contains little or no water; but this gradually increases in quantity, 
the steam serving as a vehicle for conveying the oily vapour to the 
refrigerator, until, at last, the oil comes over very slowly. It is better 
to stop this first part of the distillation as soon as the oils have 
|diminished to one-sixth part of the distillate, which runs into a 
|teceiver. As the oils which distil over are lighter than water, the 
distillate is allowed to flow into a separating vessel, which allows of 
| the water running to the bottom, and thence into a second and third, 
80 as to prevent loss of the oily products. These oils are collected 
fractionally, or according to their respective volatility, the operator 
judging by the speed at which the distillation takes place under like 
circumstances. The first portions are nearly colourless, when the 
operation is conducted carefully. ‘These various distillates are then 
| purified, by being subjected twice or oftener to fractional distillation, 
| with the aid of steam, collecting the distillate of each distillation in 
— portions, which are each distilled separately, and the products 
collected fractionally. The last distillates thus obtained should have 
| their respective boiling limits ascertained, and those of like boiling 

points may now be mixed together. ‘The residue of the petroleum, 
|after having been subjected to the action of low-pressure steam, is 
tranferred into an iron still, set in brick-work, and heated by means 
of an ordinary furnace. This still is also furnished with a steam-pipe 
in connection with a coil of pipes heated in a furnace, and communi- 
cating with a steam-boiler producing steam of sufficient pressure to 
overcome that of the column of fluid in the still. The still ard coil 














of pipes towards the last part of the operation must be heated between 

600° and 700° Fahr.; but the distillation is conducted at as low a tem- | 
perature as possible, commencing about 230° Fahr., and the heat of 
the coil of pipes and the still only gradually increased as may be found 

necessary. By means of the super-saturated steam (that is, steam | 
heated by means of the coil of pipes passing through the furnace above 

the temperature it would acquire in contact with the water in the 

boiler) the distillation of the naphtha is effected at a much lower 

temperature, and with less decompositian than could be done if dis- 

tilled without its aid. The vapours which distil over are first made 

to pass into a refrigerator cooled by the surrounding air, and in which 

the chief products condensed are oils; and lastly, going into a refri- 

gerator cooled by a current of cold water, in which some oil and all 
the water is condensed, and then separated by a suitable apparatus. 

Most of the products of this second part of the operation, which are 
collected fractionally, contain a slight crystallisable hydro-carbon, 

which erystallises from them, particularly in cold weather, and may 
be separated by filtration, The various products obtained by the use 
of super-saturated steam are first separately redistilled by means of 
steam at about 212° Fahr., which will carry over, from the first portions 
especially, a large portion of oil, and then finally, by means of super- 

saturated steam. By careful rectification in this way, the chief part 
of the solid hydro-carbon is retained in the still, and comes over with 
the last products, and may be separated by filtration. ‘The solid sub- 
stance thus obtained is first subject tocold pressure, and then to more 
pressure between layers of horsehair cloth, as practised with the fatty 
acids used in candle-making; it is then heated to 212° Fahr. with a 
fourth of its weight of oil of vitriol; then washed, first with water, 
and afterwards with alkali, and again distilled and purified. Thus 
purified, it is white and diaphanous, and is fit for the manufacture of 
candles, or as an unguent to replace tallow in lubricating. The prin- 
cipal part of the oils are obtained colourless, except the latter products, 
which have a pale yellow tint. As some of the oils obtained have 
very high boiling points, they cannot on this account be burned with- 
out a wick; but they are very valuable for the fuel of such lamps as 
are used for camphine, and their difficult ignitibility prevents the 
danger in use which attends such inflammable compounds as tur- 
pentine and camphine. From the high boiling point, and consequent 
fixity of these products, they are extremely valuable as lubricators of 
machinery, 

The patentee adopts other means in order to prevent the partial 
decomposition of the solid hydro-carbon, which then becomes con- 
verted into oily fluids of very high boiling points, 

The inventor claims the preparation of various solid and fluid hydro- 
carbons from Burmese or other natural naphtha, petroleum, or tars, 
in the manner described, and their application, when so prepared, for 
the purposes of illumination, manufacture, and lubrication; and also 
the employment of low-pressure steam, and afterwards super-saturated 
steam, to the distillation of similar native compounds. 

ALFRED WiLLIAM Warpen, of Sidney-street, Brompton, for ‘‘ Im- 
provements in gas stoves,”’ Patent dated July 26, 1853, 

_ The patentee’s invention consists in the construction of a gas stove 

in such a manner as to apply the whole of the heat generated by the 

combustion of gas to the warming of the air of the room in which the 

stove is placed, while the whole of the injurious products of the com- 

bustion are conveyed away without achance of admixture with the 

warm air to be respired. The inventor claims further, that, in the 

peculiar construction of his stove, he is enabled to ensure a supply of 

pure air, from sources external to the room in which the stove may 

be placed, and which, becoming warmed by passing through the 

stove, is effectual for ventilation, as well as for the diffusion of heat. 

The stove is, by preference, of a cylindrical shape, and is made of 

earthenware, or other suitable material. The interior chamber is 

divided into three compartments, by means of two partitions. The 

centre compartment is open from bottom to top, so that the external 

air may pass from below, and may become heated and then pass into 

the room, The two other compartments are connected together at | 
the upper part of the apparatus by tubular passages. The gas is 

caused to issue from a plate of porcelain, earthenware, metal, or other 

suitable material, perforated with minute holes, and it is burned as it 

issues from these holes in its contact with the atmosphere, by which | 
means perfect combustion is obtained, and the temperature of the | 
plate is considerably raised. The products of the combustion pass | 
along with the heated air into a chamber, surrounding a tube or! 
tubes, through which pure air passes in such a manner that in passing | 
through it is prevented from mixing with the hot air and products of | 
combustion, by the interposition of the walls of the tubes. The pure | 
air passing through the tubes into the room having become warm in | 
its passage, while the hot air and products of combustion having | 
parted with the greatest portion of their heat while surrounding the | 
the tubes, pass off by a chimney or flue. The hot air and products | 
of combustion, passing from the surface of the plate, as described, | 
pass into a chamber communicating with another chamber by a tube | 
or set of tubes, so that the pure air passes between the two chambers | 
and round the outside of the tubes containing the hot air and products | 
of combustion, becoming warm in its passage, while the hot air and | 
products of combustion, having parted with the greatest portion of | 
their heat, pass away by a flue, as before. The pure air then passes 

in contact with the heated plate, and throngh the tubes, or around | 
the tubes, as before described, and finally issues into the room. 

The inventor claims theconstruction of a gas stove in such a manner | 
as to have the products of combustion conveyed away by suitable 
channels while the heat is abstracted by the pure air passing in contact 
with the walls of the said channels, as described, and then passes in 
this warmed state into the room in which the stove may be placed, 
without the possibility of admixture with the carbonic acid and other 
products of combustion. 

Ricuarp Horse, of the borough of Kingston-upon-Hull, gas engi- 
neer, for ‘* Improvements in the manufacture of gas.” Patent dated 
Aug. 1, 1853, 
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| ‘This invention consists of constructing retorts with enlargements 
or chambers at the upper parts, so that the gas, as it is evolved, in 
| place of passing away out of the retorts by the rising-pipes, as here- 
| tofore, is received into the upper parts or gas chambers of the retorts, 
| where there is constantly a quantity of gas; and it is from these cham- 
| bers that the gas is conveyed to be purified, and thence to the gasometer. 
| The retorts are each made either with one or two mouthpieces, and 
the bottom of the retort rises towards the mouthpiece or mouthpieces, 
| 80 that the fluid flows towards the most heated part of the retort, and 
| is converted into gas; and when the retorts are used for making gas 
| from oils or fluids, they are supplied by means of a tube rising into a 
cylinder closed at the bottom, and over such tube there is an inverted 
| vessel, by which there is at all times a fluid joint formed, opposing the 
| passage of gas through the hole in the tube by which the fluid passes 
| into the retort. 
| The patentee claims as his invention the arrangements above 
| described. 











Legal Eutelligence. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER—Frinay, Fez. 3, 1854. 
(Sittings in Middlesex, at Nisi Prius, after Hilary Term, before the 
Lorp CuieF Baron and Common Juries.) 
TAYLOR v0, THE CROWLAND GAS AND COKE COMPANY. 
| This was an action where the plaintiff sought to recover £32 for 
| services alleged to have been rendered by him to the Crowland Gas 
| avd Coke Company in the character of secretary. 
Mr. M. Cuamners and another learned gentleman conducted the 
| case for the plaintiff; and Mr. W. H. Watson, with whom was Mr, 
Diaby Seymour, appeared for the defendants, 
| It appeared that in former days the plaintiff was a practising attor- 
ney, but that of later years he had not taken out his certificate, and, 
| further, that he had assisted the defendants in getting up this com- 
pany. For his services up to the time of the provisional registration 
he was paid the sum of £5, and his present demand upon the different 
| issues created the question as to what remuneration he was entitled 
| to recover under the following circumstances :—After the provisional 
| registration the plaintiff was appointed secretary until the complete 
| registration of the company, and in the mean time he performed cer- 
tain duties until the month of May, when he was attacked by brain 
| fever, which rendered him unable to attend to any of the duties of his 
| office for some weeks—those duties being carried out by a Mr. Blood 
, in his absence; a sum of £10 was sent to him while at Brighton, and 
the company, when the present claim was made, replied that the 
; money he had been paid was sufficient remuneration for any services 
he had rendered. 

The Cuter Baron, in leaving the case to the jury, said that the two 

questions he shéuld put for their consideration were these :—What 
amount of remuneration, if any, was the plaintiff entitled to receive 
| for the services he had given to the company between the time of the 
provisional registration and the time of the complete registration, in 
| his capacity of secretary ; for it was quite clear, under the particular 
clause in the act of Parliament, that he had only been appointed to 
| act in that character from the provisional registration until the com- 
| plete registration? and then, what remuneration, if any, was the 
plaintiff entitled to for such services as he had rendered subsequently 
| to the complete registration? 
The Jury consulted for a few minutes, and then returned a verdict 
| for the plaintiff for £21 in respect of his services between the provi- 
; sional and complete registration of the company, and for £1. 1s. for 
| his services after the complete registration—these two sums being 
| awarded over and above the £16 the plaintiff had already been paid. 


| 
| 





JURY COURT, EDINBURGH.—Monpay, Aveust 1, 1853, 
| THE BOGHEAD COAL CASE—GILLESPIE ¥, RUSSEL. 
(Continued from page 328.) 

John Leigh, Esq., examined by the Dean of Facunty: Was a 
'member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and a fellow of the Che- 
|mical Society, and was at present engaged as consulting chemist to 
| the corporation of Manchester, which office he had held since 1838, 
| In that capacity was the adviser of the corporation on the subject of 

gas, the manufacture of which the corporation had in their own 
jhands, Was acquainted with a great number of the cannel coals 
which were used in the manufacture of gas. Had examined the 
Torbane-hill mineral, and had seen it subjected to various processes 
of combustion. When burnt in the open air it left a large quantity 
of white ash, and threw out a great deal of smoke. It left no 
true cinder, Its ash resembled the ash of some shales, but he 
had seen few of which the ash was so white. The ash left, after 
burning it in the open air, was nearly of the same shape and size as 
the original mineral—the bituminous matter merely being thrown off 
‘or consumed, After the burning, the general outline of the ash was 
; that of a mineral which had been subjected to heat. It broke into 
slaty pieces, but very irregular and cross-grained. The smell which 
it emitted in the process of burning seemed to him to be natural 
| bitumen, such as asphalte or petroleum. It did not at all resemble 
, the smell emitted by cannel coal in course of burning. When placed 
in a close place, such as a gas retort, it would give off about 69 or 70 
per cent. of gaseous and liquid products, The gas was very rich. It 
produced about 14,000 cubic feet of gas per ton of the mineral. From 
real cannel in Manchester, about 11,500 cubic feet of gas per ton was 
obtained, which was more than was obtained in most other places, 
, That cannel coal was from Wigan. This gas was of a very superior 
, kind in respect of its illuminating power to that which, so far as he 
knew, was ebtained from any other substance whatever, whether 
jmineral or not. The illuminating gases were generally carburetted 
; hydrogen. Gas was also obtained from resin or any other substance 
j that might be chemically used. They were all compounds of carbon 














and hydrogen, but he was not aware that they were all the same gas, 
Still they all belonged to the same class. e proportion of illu. 
minating gas obtained from the Torbane mineral was greater than the | 
proportion obtained from any other coal, ‘There was a higher pro. | 
ortion of the illuminating component in it. He obtained in one! 
instance as much as 30 per cent. of gas from the Torbane mineral. 
From the last specimen he obtained from Torbane-hill it was only' 
20 per cent.; but that would, probably, depend ‘in ‘a great measure 
on the freshness of the excavation of the mineral. He had never 
obtained more from cannel coal than 10 per cent. It varied from 
85 to 10. From the Lesmahago he obtained 15, but he did not 
know the quantity of gas that would be yielded by the ton of it. He: 
found that the same Boghead mineral from which he had originally 
ohtained 30 per cent., only yielded 10 per cent. after two years and 
a half exposure to the air. He knew no coal which underwent any- 
thing like so great a change. This mineral yielded a very large 
quantity of tar—much more than any coals he was acquainted with. 
It yielded very much less ammonia than coal did. After all the 
volatile matters were expelled, there was left nothing but a laminated | 
earthy mass, blackened by the adhesion of a very small quantity of 
carbon, 
The Lorp Presiwent: It yields no coke. 
Witness: No available coke. 
The Dean of Facutry: And that which it does leave won’t burn? 
Witness: No, Solvents had very little action upon the mineral in 
its natural state. That was a very common chemical phenomenon in | 
chemical substances of this kind. The mineral softened, however, 
under the influence of heat, and then became perfectly solvent. 
When gradually heated, it threw out a peculiar aromatic odour—a' 
musky flavour—which must proceed from a naturally bituminous sub- | 
stance. When exposed in a close vessel to a heat short of a red heat, it 
seemed to give off very little illuminating gas, but chiefly produced 
carburetted hydrogen, and a very large quantity of tar. He believed 
that the mineral was very extensively used for the manufacture of) 
paraffine. Paraffine was a substance very much resembling sperma- 
ceti, and was used for the same purpose. There was a mixture of oil 
that accompanied it that was used as a lubricating agency. Mr. 
Young had a manufactory of paraffine at Bathgate, and witness pre- 
sumed that he manufactured it from the tar given off by this mineral. | 
The tar obtained from coal of any description would not yield 
paraffine to such an extent as to make it available, He believed that, 
Mr. Young had obtained paraffine from natural petroleum, which was 
to be found, it was said, at Castleton, in Derbyshire. The Torbane- | 
hill mineral was not used in the Manchester Gas Works, but it would, 
no doubt, be used there if it were nearer, for they did not care about 
coke. When he first saw this mineral at Boghead, about two years 
and a half ago, he described it to the gas committee of the Manchester 
corporation as a shale, believing it to be such; but it had been so 
generally spoken and written about as Boghead coal or Boghead 
cannel that it had become a conventionalism, such as copperas had 
become a conventionalism for sulphate of iron, though it had no. 
copper in it; but, for his own part, he would take it for a new 
mineral, It had been commonly called a coal from its being a gas- | 
producing substance. Black lead was a compound of carbon, with a 
small quantity of iron, and had no lead whatever; and white lead! 
was a compound of carbon and oxide of lead. The proper name for) 
black lead was carburet of iron ; but it was a question with chemists | 
whether the iron was chemically compounded with it or not. It ec 
a kind of carbon, with an admixture of iron. It was his original | 
impression that this mineral consisted substantially of a shaly or/| 
bituminous matter, but it seemed to him to possess some properties 
never seen either in coals or shales. His experiments and observa- 








tions had, however, led him to the conclusion that it was not a coal, 
More than a week ago, he found a quantity of curious sandstone in || 
Shropshire, which was black, and impregnated with bitumen. It 
burned freely, but he did not know whether it would produce gas ;| | 
he did not burn it long enough. Very little carbon remained in it. || 
He should not call it a coal. There was a small per-centage of || 
carbon left in the sandstone after being distilled in a close vessel—|/ 
only about three per cent. There was one constituent of coal which 
he had hitherto failed to find in the Torbane mineral, which he had 
always found in any coal or cannel, namely, carbo-hydrogen, or 
benzole, a colourless fluid. He believed that benzole was extracted | 
from coal tar by Mr. Mansfield’s patent. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Youne: Was not aware that coals—com:- | 
monly so called—-varied very much in their gas-giving properties. 
Cannels yielded much more than household coal. The cannel coals 
were not the only gas coal. Gas could be extracted from the common 
household coal, but in comparatively small quantities. Minerals varied 
very much one from another in their gas-giving properties. The lowest | 
yield he was aware of was about 9000 cubic feet per ton, ‘That was 
from a cannel obtained near Bolton. He was aware that in London 
the Imperial Gas Company had only obtained 9000 feet from the Wigan 
cannel, while in Manchester they got 11,500, That difference was | 
owing to the difference of treatment, he supposed. The highest gas- | 
producing cannel that he knew of was the Ince-hall Wigan cannel, | 
which yielded 11,500 feet. The average of English cannel varied from | 
9000 to 11,500. Believed that Scotch cannels yielded more than} 
English cannels, Of the English cannels, those which yielded the 
largest quantity also yielded the richest gas. Quantity and quality 
went together in one sense, not entirely; the less gas distilled from 
acannel, the worse it would be. The larger the proportion of hydrogen, 
the greater the quantity of carbo-hydrogen which would be obtained. 
Other things being equal, he should infer that a coal contained a 
larger quantity of hydrogen from the fact that it yielded a larger 
quantity of gas. Mr. Young had a patent for the manufacture of 
paraffine oil trom coal; but witness believed that he was manufacturing 
it from this mineral. 





The Lorp Presment: I understood you to say that the tar from 
coal could not be so used ? 
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Witness: I have always understood, my lord, that coal did not 
jeld a sufficient amount to make it profitable. 

The Lorp Presiwent: I understand you now to say that you believe 
Mr. Young took out a patent to manufacture such oil from coal? 

Witness: I am aware that he did so, for I saw the specification, 

Cross-examination continued: Was not so acquainted with the’ 
quantity of tar that was capable of being taken from common coal, 
to say whether paraffine was capable of being taken from it or not. 
If this mineral were a coal, it would be the best gas coal, he thought, 
that he should know. (Laughter.) If this were struck off from being 
a member of the coal family, Lesmahago would remain the best. 
Mr. William Waiker, examined by Mr. Macrantange: Had been 
|for four years manager of the Kilmarnock Gas Works. Used the 
|Boghead mineral in those works, After the gas was taken off by 
| heat, it left nothing but clay—no available coal. The ash was a dark 
|colour, until exposed to the air, when it became almost white, like 
ichalk. They threw the residuum of the mineral into the river; it 
had been tried as fuel, but did not do. Coke obtained from coal would 
not be thrown away. Had been at a great many gas works in England 
and Scotland; but had never seen this used in any other works but 
the City and Suburban Gas Works of Glasgow. The Torbane mineral 
yielded a considerable quantity more gas than coal when put into the 
retort at first; but after the first and second charge, the retort got 
cooled down, ‘The clay in the coke seemed to be a non-conductor, 
jand the heat could not get through from the flues to heat up the retort. 
The effects of all the ordinary coals that he had ever tried wire the 
reverse. The gas obtained from the mineral was very 1ich: when 
the retorts had a very high heat, he obtained 15,800 cubic feet per 
ton; but the average was about 14,300 cubic feet, or between 2000 
'and 3000 feet more than he had ever obtained from any cannel coal, 
Cross-examined by Mr. Neaves; Bought the mineral as a coal; 
heated it in the same way as coal, by putting it in the retort and 
making the gas from it, and distilled and used it in the same way. 
| Always mixed the gas obtained from it with that from coal, because 
it was too rich; but did not mix the two substances. 
Re-examined by Mr. MacrarLane: Bought the mineral from the 
Messrs. Russel, the defenders. It was sold to him as a coal, and he 
received an analysis from Dr. Fyfe, calling it coal. 
Mr. George Paterson, examined by Mr. Logan: Was sub-manager 
of the Port Eglinton Gas Works of Glasgow. Had been in the 
employment of the company thirty-two years. Had about 12,000 
tons of coal pass through his hands every year for the purpose of gas 
manufacture, Used large quantities of Lesmahago cannel. Had 
seen the Torbane mineral, and, as a practical man, did not consider ita 
coal. It left a kind of clayey mud, which was perfectly unavailable as 
fuel. He never met with a coal that did not yield coke for burning. 
Mr. Robert Douglas, examined by Mr, Macrartane: Had been 
manager of the gas works at Cupar Fife for upwards of six years. 
Had received a sample of the Torbane mineral in 1850 from Mr, 
Russel, who called it a parrot coal. Gave Mr. Russel an order for 
21 tons of it. It yielded no coke, was of a very peculiar appearance, 
and was looked at by a great many people as a curiosity in the way 
of coal. Considered it a very curious article as a coal. It was always 
covered with clay, and was very difficult to handle or build. It 
yielded considerably more gas than other coals, and also about 20 or 
30 gallons of thin tar and other liquid substances. 
Mr. John Wallace, examined by Mr, Logan: Was gas manager at 
Dunoon, Professor Anderson and Mr. M‘Lintock had madea number 
of experiments with the Torbane mineral at witness’s works, Was 
of opinion that the disputed substance was not a coal. It yielded no 
coke, which all the coals he was acquainted with did. The strength 
of its ammoniacal liquor was not equal to 1, while that of all other 
coals stood from 4} to 5. 
Mr. W. M‘Lintock, examined by the Dean of Facurry: Was a 
manufacturer of naphtha, asphalte, &c., and also of artificial manures. 
Had establishments in Glasgow, and at Perth and Dundee. Was 
fora long time manager of Wilson’s alum works at Hurlet. After 
that he became a coal lessee, and had now contracts with various gas 
companies throughout the country. Was a purchaser of some of the 
| products of their distillations in making gas, namely, tar and ammo- 
|niacal liquor, and also lime. Ammonia was chiefly used for making 
artificial manures. Was familiar with the process of gas making, 
and also with the nature of its products. First saw this mineral 
about seven years ago, at Dundee. It ajpeared to him at that time 
to be half compressed wood. Had seen the mineral aleo in the 
—— of gas making at different gas works, and was present with 

tofessor Anderson at Dunoon.when some was distilled. The 
distillation was effected by the hydro-carbon process, namely, by 
decomposing water, combining the hydrogen with the carbon, and 
producing very excellent gas in larger quantity. It was too rich in 
itself. They produced 18,000 to 20,000 cubic feet per ton that night. 
Had recently experimented with the Boghead mineral in order to 
satisfy himself on the subject. He took a quantity of the Boghead 
mineral of a certain weight, and distilled it slowly. The first product 
| was a combined liquor, consisting of paraffine oil, naphtha, tar, and 
|@ little water. The second process of distillation enabled him to take 
off the naphtha, He next got off the paraffine oil, and then the 
other materials were of no value—tar and water. ‘The proportions of 
naphtha and oil ran about 124 gallons of naphtha to the ton of mineral, 
and 26 gallons of paraffine oil. He scarcely found any ammonia worth 
notice. Could not obtain anything like that amount of naphtha and 
—— oil from any coal. These were substances of some value. 
he price of naphtha was 10d. a gallon in a crude state; refined, it 
| sold generally from 6d. to 8s. The price of paraffine oil was from 
| 4s. 6d. to 5s. when finished. He estimated the gross value of these 
| products at £5, 14s.6d. The cost of producing them was £2. 18s. 9d., 
| which included the raw material. ‘he cost of producing it, inde- 
pendent of the raw material, and not including profits or tear and 
wear of work, would be £1. 7s. 9d. Allow 15s. a ton for tear and 








material, He paid 2s, 6d. or 3s. per 100 gallons for the ammoniacal 
liquor from gas works, but the price depended entirely on its quality. 
Naphtha and paraffine oil were more valuable now than ammonia. 
Mr. Young’s patent for the manufacture of paraffine was for ex- 
tracting it from bituminous coal. Witness’s opinion of this mineral 
was that it was not acoal, Considered it a different mineral from 
cannel coals, Had never seen coals that did not yield some valuable 
quantity of ammonia, but this produced none. Ammonia was the 
process of fermentation of tar and organic matter. Inferred that this 
mineral contained no organic matter at all. Considered it to bea 
bituminous shale, and was perfectly convinced he could combine the 
same materials—an aluminous shale and silicate of alumina. If the 
materials were combined, it would only require pressure to put it in 
the condition in which it was found in the earth. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Neaves: The process of obtaining the 
naphtha, paraffine, oil, and tar, in combination, from the Boghead 
mineral, was quite inconsistent with making gas. ‘he comvined 
liquid sold as high as 7s. a gallon in Manchester. The mineral could 
be dealt with in two ways: it could be distilled at a high heat, when 
it would produce gas; or at a low heat, in which case the gas would 
be sacrificed, and the liquid oil would be obtained. Never tried bitu- 
minous coals, but did not think that they would produce the same 
quantity of liquid. From the gas works he obtained the tar and 
ammoniacal liquor, from which he made sulphate of ammonia and | 
artificial manures. The liquid obtained from this mineral contained 
only a trace of ammonia, but not worth working. 

The court then adjourned until next morning, 

Tuespay, Avoust 2. 

Mr. William Forbes was called, and examined by Mr. MacrartaNe: 
He stated that he was directed by Mr. Gillespie, to whom he was 
clerk, to obtain specimens of the Torbane-hill mineral, and that these | 
specimens he gave to Mr. Bowerbank, Professor Quekett, Professor 
Brande, and Professor Chapman, 

Dr. Foster Heddle, examined by Mr. Macrar.ane, stated that he 
was in medical practice in Edinburgh, and that he visited the Tor- | 
bane field and a variety of coalpits, including the Wemyss, the 
Methell, the Capledrae, the Lesmahago, &c., and delivered speci- || 
mens of the different minerals to Dr. George Wilson and Professor | 
Anderson. 

Mr. Robert Rettie, examined by Mr.-Macrartang, stated that he 
obtained some fair average specimens of the Torbane-hill mineral, 
and delivered them to Professor Brande, Mr. Bowerbank, Professor |! 
Chapman, and Professor Quekett. 

Mr. William Robertson, examined by Mr.Macrartane: Was a)! 
mining engineer. Had visited the Torbane pit, and had selected || 
specimens of the mineral which had been delivered to Mr. Page and | 
Dr. Wilson. | 

Mr. Alexander Rose was re-examined by Mr. Macrariane, and} 
proved having selected specimens of the Torbane and Methell mi-| 
nerals, which he gave to Professor Anderson and Dr. George Wilson ; 
and also having prepared specimens of the Torbane and Lesmahago 
substances powdered, which he produced in phials. 

Mr. Charles Morton identified specimens of the mineral from Pol- || 
kenmet pits, as having been selected by him. | 

Nicholas Wood, Esq., mining engineer at Newcastle, was examined 
by the Dean of Facutty: Had been an engineer for forty years, and | 
was president of the Northern Institute of Mining Engineers. Had 
been employed a great deal in the North of England, in the manage- | 
ment of large coalfields at Durham and neighbourhood, Had been | 
employed in the Lothian coalfields, and in Lanarkshire, and knew | 
them all well. Knew the cannel coals of these districts, Had 
examined the Torbane-hill mineral field, and particularly the mineral 
in dispute. Had descended No.2 pit. There was no feature in the 
field peculiar to it, except the presence of this mineral. ‘The field 
was almost surrounded with trap rocks, which were presumed to be 
the result of volcanic action. Could not perceive anything in the 
association of the mineral with the beds lying above and below it, to 
determine its character, Its cover, where he examined it, was a thin 
bed of cement, a sort of bastard ironstone, with a considerable quan- 
tity of lime. Above it, he believed, was a bed of shale, which was in 
some places four feet thick. The mineral where he examined it was 
one foot four inches thick ; in some of the other pits it was one foot 
eleven inches thick, but there were some places where it was very 
thin. Immediately under the mineral was a thin bed of shale or 
ironstone mixed, which ran off. Where he examined it, it was two 
inches thick; a little distance from that there was none, and in some 
places it was mixed with coal. Under that there was a pretty well- 
defined vein of coal about seven inches thick, and then below that 
about two feet four inches of coal and shale mixed together. Had 
examined this disputed mineral, It was rather doubtful, he thought, 
what it was, There was some difficulty in giving it a name. He 
should first of all, perhaps, state some of the qualities of it in a mining 
point of view. The first feature he considered was, that supposing a 
coalfield to be Jet, and he was to ascertain what was in that coalfield, 
and to bore it, he should certainly consider, on its being bored 
through, that it was a shale. He might add that, when pounded, it 
gave off a brown powder; and that the little adherence to the boring» 
apparatus presented all the appearance of shale, and none of the 
appearance of coal. Its swell would also lead him to believe that it 
was a shale and not coal; and the appearance of the surface of the 
mineral itself was certainly very different. It was not the least, 
translucent on the edges, which was one of the characteristics of coal; 
and the constituents of the mineral were different from those of any 
coal he had yet seen. The base of the mineral was clay; the base of 
coal was carbonaceous. It seemed to be a mineral containing a great 
deal of bitumen mixed in avery peculiar manner withclay. From these 
considerations, he thought that coal would not be the proper name 
for it. Coal he considered to bea mineral which would burn entirely | 
away. True coal put into the fire burned entirely away without 
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of course, it left a little ash. A substance of which almost the entire 
bulk was ash, he would certainly not consider as coal. It appeared 
that the bituminous part was evaporated or consumed, the bulk of the 
ash being nearly as large as before it was consumed; and what was 
left was nothing whatever approaching to the character of coal, while 
all the other varieties of coal, when the bituminous matter was con- 
sumed, left coke, which was a characteristic of coal. The amount of 
coke indicated the value of the coal asa fuel. He should state that 
in naming the coals, the parrot or cannel coal was the name which 
pertained to the gaseous product of the coal, and the carbon left was 
that which attached to the coal, and therefore it was called parrot 
coal or cannel coal, meaning that cannel described the gaseous part, 
and coal the carbonaceous part. If he were to name the mineral in 
comparison with other coals, he should call it—the product left, after 
the gases were expelled, being clay—a parrot shale, not a parrot coal, 
Therefore, shale would be the proper term for it. One was a shale 
with these gases in it, and the other was a coal with these gases in it. 
This mineral was not a coal, because the products were not the cha- 
racteristics of coal. It was a shale, mixed with bituminous matter, 
which produced gas. Witness was an extensive coal lessee. In a 
mineral field which was tried for the first time, the only means of 
judging of its contents was by the boring with the rod. If he had 
found this substance in the course of his boring experiments, he would 
have entered it as ashale; and if, in conducting these operations, he 
found nothing more nearly resembling coal than this substance, he 
would have pronounced the field to be barren of coal, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Nzaves: The stratification of the beds of 
coal in this mineral field resembled the stratification of the cannel 
coals of Scotland generally. He did not observe anything peculiar in 
the stratification in the neighbourhood of this mineral. It might have 
been a bed of coal, or a bed of stone, or no bed at all. 

Mr. Alexander Robinson was examined by the Dean of Facutry: 
Was an accountant in Edinburgh, and factor to his uncle, Mr. Durham 
Weir, of Boghead. The minerals at Fowlshiels, adjoining Boghead, 
had been let to Messrs. Hardie, relatives of Mr. Russel. Witness had 
a missive of offer made to Mr. Weir by the Messrs. Hardie. ‘The first 
mineral was called “ gas coal, or argillo-bitumen, or any other sub- 
stance for making gas of a quality similar to that wrought by the 
Messrs. Russel at Boghead.”” The missive offered a per-centage of 
1s. per ton on argillo-bitumen, which was refused, and they then 
agreed to the following lordships :—For argillo-bitumen, or any other 
substance of a similar kind, capable of being used for making gas, or 
of being applied to other uses and purposes, 1s. 6d. a ton; for gas or 
parrot coal of ordinary quality, 1s. 3d. per ton ; and for gas or parrot 
coal of inferior quality, 1s. per ton. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Neaves: The lease was not, however, yet 
signed, there being a difference as to the amount to be expended for 
trying the land. 

Re-examined: The lordship paid at Boghead for this mineral was, 
he believed, 9d, a ton. 

Mr. Thomas Miller, examined by the Dean of Facurty: Wasa 
colourman in London, Prepared colours for artistic and decorative 
purposes, It was of the greatest importance in his business to obtain 
a good base for his colours. They required a substance to strike their 
colours on, and that substance to be perfectly durable, and able to 
|| Stand both fire and water, light and darkness, exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, and so forth. It required to be a substance not affected either 
by heat or damp. Found very great difficulty in obtaining a perfect 
base. Had expended a good deal of attention, for nearly forty years, 
in endeavouring to obtain a good base. He believed quartz, silex, 
and, in fact, every substance nearly, had been tried, both in this 
country and in others, Had lately tried the Torbane mineral as a 
base for his colours. It was brought to him on the 24th of May last, 
and he at once pronounced that it possessed extraordinary qualities. 
The portion he used was the ash, which he obtained by burning the 
mineral, for which purpose he used a common blowpipe and acommon 
gas flame. Reduced the ash to a pure state, when it was perfectly 
white. Should, no doubt, use it in future as a base for his colours, 
It was decidedly a good base, and much more satisfactory to him than 
any other he had tried hitherto. Such a substance was decidedly not 
to be obtained from the ash of any coal that had come under his 
notice, and he had tried a great many. He had tried cannel coals in 
that way, but the result was not the same. The ash of coal was 
useless, because it was a cinder or coke, and he could not disengage 
any matter from coke that would suit his purpose. He had a small 
material, which was not the same but a similar base, and in a thousand 
years the colours would be the same as they were now. [The witness 

roduced the substance he referred to.] The endurance of colours 
pended altogether upon the base; and by the use of this mineral 
they would be able to paint the frescoes of their houses in colours 
which, if the material was durable, would be unchangeable. (A laugh.) 

The Lorp Presipent: Unchangeable as Sir Joshua’s colours, I 
presume? (A laugh.) y 

Witness: Yes; he was a great chemist in his way. 

Mr. Neaves: May I ask your address? 

Witness: Long-acre, London. I am her Majesty’s colourman; I 
hold the appointment to supply Government; and I have at the pre- 
sent moment five of the royal children under my charge—so far as 
colours are concerned. (Laughter.) 

By Mr. Neaves: The ash consisted of silicate of alumina. 

This closed the evidence for the pursuers. 

The Dean of Facutry then put in portions of the record, showing 
that the defenders were acquainted with the mineral before they en- 
tered on the lease, and describing, also, the quantity of the mineral 
they had taken out of the pits. He also put in the whole of the cor- 
respondence between the parties—the lease of the Torbane-hill mine- 
ral fields—and the missive and other documents in the proposed 
Fowlshiels lease. 

This closed the case for the pursuers, 


(To be continued.) 








CITY OF LONDON COURT OF SEWERS. 
Guimpuatt, Tuespay, Jan. 10, 1854. 


At a meeting of the Commissioners this day (Deputy Peacocx in | 
the chair), the Chief Clerk informed the court that he had communi- | 
cated with Dr. Letheby, as directed, requesting to be furnished with | 
the details of the experiments which he had made as to the quality of 
the gas supplied by the City Company. Dr. Letheby was now in 
attendance to offer some remarks on the subject. 

Dr. Letuesy, having been introduced to the court, said, I have 
been requested, sir, to supply you with the details of the tests made 
by me of the quality of the gas supplied by the different gas compa- 
nies, upon which my report to this court was founded. To do so 
would involve the expenditure of a large amount of time and trouble 
on my part; and, although I have really no objection to accede to the 
request, yet I must formally object, on the ground that it is irregular; | 
that in the whole course of my professional experience, extending | 
over fourteen years— during which time I have been consulted by the 
Government, by most of the corporations of England, and by some of 
the largest commercial firms—I have never had such a request made 
to me, nor, to my knowledge, have any of my professional colleagues, 
I do not press the objection—in fact, I bring my books for the purpose | 
of giving you the details; but, at the same time, I must not be called | 
upon on all occasions to do so, as it would take up too much of my 
time. Here is a large book, one-third of which contains the results | 
of my experiments; but, surely, I cannot be expected to copy this, 
whenever required. (‘* No, no.” ‘ Absurd.”) I wish to make an 
observation as regards an impression which appears to rest on the 
minds of some of the commissioners, to the effect that I am a little too 
favourable in my reports of the quality of the Great Central Compa- | 
ny’s gas. (No, no.) Gentlemen, I am anxious to remove that im-| 
pression. I have told you the circumstances under which I came! 
into this office; I now tell you that no one has access to my room; | 
that I do not know one man connected with the Great Central Com- | 
pany; and that I am in no way interested in the question. (Hear.) 

The Cuarnman: I think you should be made aware of the fact that | 
no one here entertains an opinion of that sort. (Hear.) | 

Dr. Letnesy: But, sir, observations have been made in the public | 
prints which tend to create such an impression. The question is| 
whether I have volunteered a statement which is out of the regular | 
course of my duty. I think not; for, looking at the Times newspaper | 
for two days in November last, you will see reports of the quality of| 
the gas furnished by the different metropolitan companies; and in| 
those reports you will find how different have been the results of | 
experiments. One report states that the Chartered gas is equal to 14 
candles ; another, that it is only equal to 13. One shows the City to 
be 13; another, 14, One, the Commercial, 11; another, 16. One, 
the Great Central, 16; another, 12:—constituting a difference of 
something like three or four candles, and amounting to from 25 to 30 
per cent. difference in illuminating power. Upon this false data there 
have been a number of discussions in the public prints; and I thought, 
under such circumstances, it was my duty to make you acquainted 
with the real facts of the case. (Hear, hear.) I have no other object 
in view, and should not have made the statements I did, but for the 
erroneous reports which have been put forth. (Hear.) And I think 
I may be permitted to say, that in valuating statements with regard 
to the quality of the gas, not only of the Great Central, but of the 
other companies, I shall be doing both you and the public good ser- 
vice ; for, in the course of the investigation which I have been making 
during the Iast two years, I have found that some of the companies 
are supplying gas to this metropolis which, in the course of a few 
years, must tend very much to damage property and deteriorate the 
atmosphere ; for itis so highly charged with bi-sulphuret of carbon that 
I have been able to obtain as much as 21 grains of oil of vitriol from 100 
cubic feet; and this deleterious acid is getting into the atmosphere. 
Then, again, there is an enormous quantity of ammonia, which holds in 
solution a large quantity of tar; and this oozes out wherever there is a 
leakage in the pipes; so that, during the last fifty years, in many places 
the mud and soil of the publie streets have beeome so impregnated with 
it that it is quite offensive to move the pavements. What it will be in 
the next twenty or twenty-five years I cannot say; but 1 am inclined 
to believe that it will then be unsafe to touch the pavements at all, 
I therefore think that I do not go out of my path when, from time to 
time, I report to you that some of the companies—naming them too— 
are supplying gas which is thus highly charged with these poisonous 
compounds. (Hear.) ; c att 

The Cuatrman: I think you are doing a great public service in 
thus reporting it. 4 

Dr. Lerueny: There has been one observation made to which I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to advert. It may be said, in looking over || 
these books, which I will leave here in order that you may make any 
extracts you please —— (No, no.) F : : 

Deputy Gopson: No, no; that would look as if we did entertain a 
doubt, (Hear.) : 

Dr. Leruesy: Well, then, I apologise for offering to do so. 

Mr. T. H. Hatt: You say, sir, that some of the gas is very 
highly charged with oil of vitriol. Has not that a tendency to injure 
furniture ? : 

Dr. Lerueny: Certainly; and there is not a library in the metro- 
polis the books on the upper shelves of which are not tumbling to 
pieces from this cause. And there is no controlling power exercise 
over these different companies, because the public are not aware of 
the presence of these impurities, and they are burning the gas in 
shops where there are large quantities of perishable fabrics, Nothing, 
I think, therefore, is more important than that the chemical qualities 
of the gas should be, from time to time, made known to them. State- 
ments have been put forth in the public papers to the effect that 
invitations have been given to any one to make an examination of 
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the quality of the gas at the companies’ works. But this is all non- 
sense: it goes for nothing. The real question is, the quality of the 
material supplied to the public; for, after travelling two or three 
miles through pipes, the gas undergoes such changes that there is no 
comparison between what it is then and what it was when it left the 
works ; and, therefore, no correct results can be attained there. The 
experiments must be made after it has passed through the pipes, and 
as it reaches the consumer, (Hear.) 

Mr. Davis said, he foresaw that great inconvenience would arise if 
every officer of the commission was liable to be dragged forward to 
supply the data on which his reports were founded, whenever the 
result of those reports was unsatisfactory to any particular individual 
orcompany. The court was not bound to furnish such information, 
and it was not just to their officers. 

Mr. Exuiorr said: We are much obliged to Dr. Letheby for coming 
here, because it is very evident that there is a great deal of gas burned 
in the metropolis of a very injurious nature to furniture and books, 
I should be glad if Dr. Letheby would inform us also if the combus- 
|tion of gas of this nature, so largely charged with sulphuret and with 
joxygen—to say nothing of ammonia—and which he tells us is so 
‘}hurtful to delicate manufactured fabrics, is not far more hurtful to 
ithe lungs and windpipes of human beings who inhale it? Whether 
'the health of persons shut up in rooms and shops, where such gas is 
burned, is not likely to be very much impaired thereby ? 

Dr. Leruesy: I have no hesitation in saying that whatever is 
H injurious to inert matter is likely to be far more destructive to living 
|| beings. 
i Mr. Hatt: No doubt that is the reason why bronchitis is more 
|| prevalent now than formerly. 
|| Dr. LerHeny: I have lately been examining the snow that has 
been falling around London, and I find that it is highly charged with 
{| sulphuric acid; the leaves of the trees also are in the same condition. 
|| It is sometimes found in combination with ammonia, and sometimes 
|| in a free state, so that you cannot get a pure atmosphere. 
| Deputy Gonson expressed his obligation to Dr. Letheby for attend- 
||ing to make these statements. He hoped they would reach the public 
through the medium of the press, and be the means of saving property 
and prolonging life. 

Mr. Hatt said the court had called upon Dr. Letheby for details of 
his experiments; but, after the explanations just given, they would 
not be required. The resolution of the last court was carried only by 
a small majority, and he (Mr. Hall) voted against it, As the resolu- 
tion, however, stood on their minutes, it would be necessary to dispose 
of it; and he would, therefore, move, “ That the explanations of 
Dr. Letheby were satisfactory, and the court did not require further 
details.’’ (Hear.) 

Deputy Hotr seconded the motion, which was put and agreed to, 
and Dr, Letheby retired. 

Tvurspay, Jan. 17.—Deputy Peacock in the chair. 

The minutes of the last court having been read, and the ordinary 
weekly business disposed of, 

The Cuter Cierx laid before the Commissioners the following letter 
from Mr. Leslie, which was ordered to be read :— 


‘““TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
‘* 59, Conduit-street, London. 


| _“Gentlemen,—The important statements made by Dr. Letheby, the 
| chemical professor appointed by the Corporation of Londen to test the gas 
! supplied to the citizens, to your honourable court on Wednesday last, to 
| the effect that he had found 21 grains of oil of vitriol in 100 cubic feet of 
| gas supplied within your jurisdiction—and his further important statement, 
that it was of no use testing the gas at the company’s works, on account 
of the deterioration it undergoes in the transit to the consumer’s premises 
—forcibly recal to my mind the analogous statements I submitted to your 
honourable court six years ago—namely, on the 28th of January, 1848, and 
on one or two subsequent occasions. 
| “Tread an extract from my patent as follows :—‘ First, in respect to 
purifying gas by apparatus employed by the consumer, I am of opinion that 
the dangerous consequences to public health and property, from the pro- 
ducts of impure gas, require greater preventives than at present obtain, 
when, either from the transit of the gas along long iines of foul depesit in 
| the main pipes, or from accident or negligence at the gas works, such 
|impurities are distributed to the consumers; and it so happens that in the 
| Patio that these impurities decrease the illuminating power of the gas, so 
do they increase the danger to the health of the consumer.’ 

“I thus, six years ago, pointed out the remedy—by purifying the gas on 
the consumer’s premises, thereby arresting the compounds of sulphur and 

; ammonia before they reach a single burner, and altogether preventing their 
destruction of health and property. 

; ‘“Ihad the honour to call the attention of your honourable court to the 

/€xperiments then proceeding at the Post-office with my various patents; 

|and I think I placed on your records the then and the previous year's fort- 

|night’s consumption of gas in that establishment, showing an immense 

| immediate reduction. 

“‘T will do myself the honour to attend your court to-morrow, and, with 
your permission, show that, with the splendid cannel gas now made by the 
City of London Gas Company for that establishment, after passing through 

| my purifying apparatus at the Post-office, and through my patent burners, 
the actual present week’s decrease in the quantity of gas consumed— 
notwithstanding the enormous increase of business in the seven years since 
|January, 1847, requiring many additional branch offices—is upwards of 
120,000 cubic feet of gas. 

“T have also arranged the whole offices at the Times with the same 
cannel gas—purified on the premises of the Times, and consumed under 
my patent—with great sanitary and economic results. 

“ The entire gas arrangements of the magnificent warehouse of Messrs. 
Cook, Son, and Co., have ali the same patent advantages as at the Post- 
office and the Times, and with similar advantages over the ordinary gas. 

- Thus these three great establishments, within your jurisdiction, obtain 
an article freed from the dangerous and destructive consequences of 
impure gas, which Dr, Letheby has so prominently again put before your 
honourable court. 

“I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

y “ Joun Leste.” 
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Mr, Lestre, who was in attendance, was then asked by the Chair- 
man whether he wished to add anything to the statements contained 
in his letter. In reply he said: I think, sir, it will be in your recol- 
lection, and in that of many members of this court, that we had 
several very interesting meetings, about six years ago, on the very| 
point of the purification of gas which Dr, Letheby has so prominently | 
brought before you. Dr, Letheby has recently stated to you that! 
which I then stated—namely, that it is impossible to convey gas over | 
long lines of pipes without great deterioration; and that tne only} 
remedy for this state of things is, to place the purifying apparatus at | 
the entrance of the gas from the company’s mains. I have now no- 
thing to do with either of the companies. The process of purifying, 
which I have referred to in my letter, is extremely economical, and | 
the sanitary effects of it are very great. It almost amounts to an} 
incredibility, but I state it as a pMsitive fact that the Post-office is | 
now saving 125,000 cubic feet per week. During the week ending | 
this morning, the consumption there is 124,000 cubic feet less than in 
the corresponding week of the year when I had the honour to appear | 
before you. It was then 245,000 feet; it is now 120,300. This is a! 
point of great sanitary consequence, It is not so much a question of | 
money to the citizens of London, as it is that in their warehouses, | 
banking houses, and private residences, they should get the largest 
amount of light with the least possible danger to the health of those | 
who occupy these various places, Seeing that your officer has placed 
these important facts before you, and showing that six years ago I) 
pointed out the remedy, I come now, with six years’ further expe- | 
rience on the subject, to bring the subject agaiy under your notice. | 
The success of my experiment in London induced the Government to 
send me to Liverpool; and I have obtained the like result from cannel 
gas there. The whole of the post-offices of Liverpool do not now cost 
4d. an hour, although burning the finest cannel gas. My success 
there sent me to Manchester, where my operations have been going | 
on for nearly seven months, and the expense there for cannel gas is | 
only 23d. an hour. If the court recollects rightly, at the period of 
my former visit, we had some very interesting experiments here, as 
regarded the illuminating power of gas, and the mode of consuming 
it; but I think the whole matter is fully set at rest by the simple fact 
which I have already stated, as to the great diminution in the quan- 
tity of gas now consumed at the Post-office, compared with that con- 
sumed a few years ago. 

Mr. Taytor: Has the Post-office now more light? 

Mr, Leste: Yes, but not more burners. They have an enormous 
increase of light. The Post-office business, during the last seven 
years, has increased incredibly; and, therefore, that will be one fact 
as to the great advantages of my system. But all that sinks into 
insignificance in my mind, when compared with the fact that 125,000 
cubic feet of gas less are consumed now than were consumed seven 
years ago. It you can get rid of those compounds of sulphur and 
ammonia, you will facilitate, and ultimately extend very largely, the 
use of gas in the metropolis. 

Mr. ‘Taytox: What is the expense of your apparatus? 

Mr. Leste: From £65 to £6 for each house; but for large establish- 
ments the expense would be greater. If you wish to get the same 
results as I have described, you must make the same arrangements, 
Iam, naturally, poemeny interested in this matter, When I came 
to you formerly, I was equally interested; but it was then with me, 
as it is now, a great sanitary question. Of course, if the sale of my 
burners and purifiers is extended, I am a gainer; but I am taking a 
philosophical view of the subject, grounded upon the very points 
urged upon you by the officer of the Corporation, and which points I 
ona previous occasion brought under your notice. I told you then 
that it was no use testing the gas at the works; that you must purify 
it on the premises, in order to get rid of its evil properties. 

Mr, Ectiorr: What is the sort of deterioration that the gas under- 
goes in its passage from the works to the consumer ? 

Mr. Lesure: That which Dr. Letheby has reported. He states that 
he has found 21 grains of oil of vitriol in 100 cubic feet of gas. That 
is either caused by accident at the works, or by the gas taking up 
impurities in its transit through the pipes. 

Mr. Etxiorr: What is the sort of impure matter which the gas gets 
in its transit ? 

Mr, Lesuiz: Dr. Letheby is the proper person to answer that 
question. I do not know anything of his experiments, but presume 
the result has been correctly reported. 

Mr, Exuiorr: But, whatever may be the chemical impurities of the 
gas, your invention gets rid of them? 

Mr, Lestie: Certainly—I distinctly say so. 

Mr, Exxiorr: I think, Mr, Chairman, that this subject is of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant an inquiry on our part, in order that 
we may, if possible, attain perfection. I therefore move ‘* That Mr, 
Leslie’s communication be referred to the General Purposes Committee, 
to inquire and report ;”" and I think the committee should go to the 
Post-office, with a view to confirm the statements which he has made. 

=~ motion, having been seconded, was put, and unanimously 

reed to. 

The Court then proceeded to other business. 

Turspay, Fes. 7. 

At the sitting of the Court this day (Deputy Pracock presiding), 
Mr. Massey, the Secretary of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Com- 
pany, attended on summons for neglect in not duly lighting certain 
public lamps in Ludgate street, St. Paul’s-churchyard, Newgate- 
street, &c., on Sunday night, the 22nd ult. 

Mr. Oxuey, the ward beadle, who preferred the complaint, gave 
evidence of a general deficiency of illuminating power in the gas sup- 
plied in his ward on the night in question. 

Mr. Massey, in reply to the charge, said it was the only complaint 
that had been made. The gas of their company was all su wooed 
through the same mains, and, if one part of the public lights hot bem 
deficient, the whole would have been; but they had had no com. 
plaint of either quality or quantity. } 
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Mr. Deputy Curistig: Do I understand you, that if there was 
cause of complaint in this district, there would also be in all other 
parts of the City? 

Mr. Massey: Unquestionably. 

‘The Surveyor: No; that does not at all follow. The different 
distances from the works, and different levels, would affect the supply 
sompepondine'y. 

Mr. T. If. Hati: Possibly the lamplighters had not done their 
duty on the night in question in turning the taps on sufficiently. 

Mr. Massey: That would not be the case, I think, with them all. 

Mr. Hau: But, if the pressure was equal throughout the City, it 
must have been so. 

Deputy Hoxr (to Mr. Oxley): Did you see whether the cocks 
were on full? 
| e yo I wie ast 
eputy Gopson: 0 appoints the lamplighters ? 
| Mr. eee : The poms ay _ 

The Cuarrman: Since you were desired to attend here, have you 
taken notice of the state of the lamps ? 
|. Mr. Massey: No notice at all, except to give directions to the 
lighters to attend to their duty. I may say that we have never been 
| deficient in coals or gas during the year. 

The Cuatnman: All I can say is, that I met a person in Fleet- 
street, who told me the supply was awfully bad. You really must 
pay more attention to these lamps, and the ward beadle will be 
desired to report upon them next week. 

Mr, Massey: I am quite willing that he should do so. 

Deputy Pewrress said he had observed a very great deterioration 
of the gas supplied to the public lights all over the City during the 
| past month, 

The Surveyor said: I have not the slightest doubt, myself, that 








I have noticed the size of the flame in the lamps, and it 


very short. 
I think the commis- 


has not been nearly so large as it should be. 


| sioners ought to have some means of checking the quantity supplied | ; g 
| 8 4 a ae | surveyor had found the soil of the City saturated with the gaseous 


to the public lights. (Hear, hear.) This can only be done by the 
appointment of competent officers, who shall go about every night 
and examine the lamps by taking off the burners of some, and regis- 
tering the amount of pressure. It is quite clear, as I have said in my 
annual report, that there exists an absolute necessity for some gua- 
rantee that, while the commissioners are nominally saving £2000 in 
the expense of the public lamps, they have the proper quantity of 
light for which they contract. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Massey having retired below the bar, 

Mr. Havy said there could be no doubt, after hearing the evidence 
of the ward beadle, that there was a great deficiency on the night 
complained of, Whether that deficiency arose from a general want 
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f f i 2en | 
or the last month the supply of gas to all parts of the City has been | ter for the furuxe. 





| the gas pipes? 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE AUCHTERMUCHTY GAS COMPANY. 


Paid for new meters ee os ee ee ee eo £2019 6 
(Note.—Total expenditure for meters, £741. 18s. 1d.) 
Dividend for 1852, at the rate of 6 per cent., on capital of 
£1500 ee ee ee ee es ee ee - 90 0 0 
Gas coal oe oe a oe ee -- £131 19 3 
Carriage of gas coal ee eo ee oe 5410 93 
— 186 10 0} | 
Furnace coal oe oe ee ee es. 41,9 6 
Carriage of furnace coal .. . 2 eo 2015 4} 
— 62 4 9} 
Lime .. ee ae oe 511 0 
Carriage of lime _ oe oe 3.4 0 
— 815 0 
Blacksmith .. oe os ee oe 01 3 
Inverkeithing brickwork PA oe -- 12,4 3 
Carpenter ( Wright) ° ee oe 2 9-10 
— 1415 4 
Poor rates .. ee ee pe ee ee 214 0 
Property and income tax op ee ee 218 4 
Assessed taxes oe ee ° ee oe 0 8 9 
—_—. i 
Building retorts ,, oe ee ee ee 6 16 11 
Manager’s salary .. ee ee ee e. 38412 0 
Assistant oe ee ee ee ee o 4 8 0 
Clerk and treasurer’s salary ve oe os 100 0 
Gratuity to manager oe ee ee ° 1 6 0 
—— 60 5 0 
Interest ee ee oe oe os oe 013 7 
Prison assessment ~ oe ne ° e 2 7 
Journal oe ee “ oe oe ee 011 3 
Stationery and postage ., ee i ee 050 
Printing ee oe ee oa ee oe 015 0 
Manager’s petty disbursemeuts and carriages .. si 6 ; 
— 5 10 
Miscellaneous disbursements for 1852 .. os os -- 3618 9 
Balance due to company on account with Western Bank of 
Scotland Branch at Auchtermuchty .. ee o oo 148 5 94 
£647 0 0 


of pressure through the mains, or whether in that district the lamp- 
lighters had negligently performed their duty, it was not for him to | 
say. 

Mr, Deputy Corx: It is quite possible that, from the high price of 
coals, the secretary gave them orders not to turn the cocks on fully. 

Mr. Massey (with warmth): We gave no such orders. 

Mr. Hatt complained that a person out of court, as Mr, Massey | 
was, should interrupt a commissioner, who was endeavouring to sug- 
gest reasons for the deficiency complained of. fe 

Deputy Pewrress said: Iam not disposed, when a complaint is 
before this commission, and evidence in support of it has been given 
by an independent witness, that we should pass over it slightingly. 
It is not every person that would take the trouble to do as Mr, Oxley | 
has done in the matter. While we are congratulating ourselves on | 
the reduction in the price of gas, we ought to take every precaution | 
that the quality is not deteriorated or the quantity diminished. Con- | 
sidering this case as clearly proved, I beg to move that the penalty | 
provided in the contract for deficient supply be enforced. | 

The Cuarmman said he thought they ought not to proceed to fine | 
unless the evidence was stronger than at present. | 

Mr. Deputy Curistix said he thought the complaint had been fully | 
proved. Still, knowing, as he did, the great difficulty which all gas 
companies had been labouring under for the last five or six weeks, 
he felt that the present was a case in which the court might take the | 
word of the company’s oflicer, that the matter should be looked into 
and rectified for the future. 

Deputy Haxnison said the complaint of deficiency in quantity and’ 
deterioration of quality during the past month applied to other dis- | 
tricts and to other parts of the metropolis, . hy 

The Cuarnman then called Mr. Massey into court and said: You || 
hear the opinion of the commissioners, and must attend to this mat- || 


| 

| 

Deputy Gonson, referring to some remark made by Dr. Letheby | 
when before the court on a recent occasion, inquired whether the | 








' 
| 
compounds which were said to be so deleterious in their influence on || 
life and property, and which compounds oozed through leakages in 1 

The Suxveyor said he apprehended it must be patent to every one } 
that such was the case; aud it was equally certain that it was daily } 
getting worse and worse. i| 

Deputy Gopson thought the inspectors ought to have instructions || 
to look after the companies, and to report to the court which supplied | 




















the worst quality, and in the most inefficient manner. He did not | 
want to have cheap gas and nasty. H 
The conversation then dropped. i} 
For THE YEAR ENDING May, 1853. | 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance due to company at 1852 ae . a a CaS) 
Arrears at 1852 Bt ee vs oo S28 0 1} 
Given up as irrecoverable .. 4 ee a 117 23 
— 20 3 4} | 
Gas consumed at 9s. 2d. per 1000 feet .. -- 497 4 2 
Interest on meters .. oe os oe oso &. Fo & i 
552 13 2k i 
Deduct arrears ee oe oe oe eo 8 7 6 | 
— 54 5 § 
| Coke sold... na so | (ibs - eer a i} 
Ashes sold .. a pa sl os os 010 3 i 
Waste lime sold... ee ee oe oo 1 6 6 | 
| —_— 28 3 33) 
| Fire brick sold ee ° oe - oe 01 6 
| Old arrears recovered . os es ee 0 1 63 i 
Extra service pipe .. ee oe oe oo 2s | 
a 210 5s | 
| Ground rent .. ee ° es = ee ee oe 1 0 6 
| Lent gas coal repaid ‘ ee oe oe ee ee 100 | 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
— 
447 0 0 
— — | 








PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 1853. 
THIRD SET OF RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
By the Right. Hon. Robert Monsey, Lord Cranworth, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain ; the Right Hon. Sir John Romilly, 
| Master of the Rolls; Sir Alexander James Edmund Cockburn, her 
Majesty’s Attorney General ; and Sir Richard Bethell, her Majesty’s 
Solicitor General; being four of the Commissioners of Patents for 
Inventions under the said Act of the 15 and 16 Vic., c, 83—It is 
| ordered as follows :— 
Rule VII. of the second set of rules and regulations of the com- 
missioners, dated Oct. 15, 1852, is hereby rescinded. 














I. Every application fcr letters patent, and every title of invention i 
and provisional specification, must be limited to one invention only, |! 
and no provisional protection will be allowed or warrant granted || 
where the title or the provisional specification embraces more than i 
one invention. i} 

II. The title of the invention must point out distinctly and | 
specifically the nature and object of the invention. : 

Ill. The copy of the specification, or complete specification, directed | 
by the Act 16 and 17 Vic., c. 115, sec. 3, to be left at the office of the |) 
commissioners on filing the specification or complete specification, || 
shall be written upon sheets of brief or foolscap paper, briefwise, and | | 
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upon one side only of each sheet. The extra copy of drawings, if any, 
|left with the same, must be made as heretofore, and according to the 
| directions contained in Rule III. of the Lord Chancellor, dated Oct. 1, 
1852. 

IV. The copy of the provisional specification to be left at the office 
| of the commissioners on depositing the same, shall be written upon 
sheets of brief or foolscap paper, briefwise, and upon one side only of 

each sheet. The extra copy of drawings, if any, left with the same, 
must be made as heretofore, and according to the directions contained 
in Rule II. of the commissioners, dated Oct. 1, 1852. 
V. All specifications, copies of specifications, provisional specifica- 
tions, petitions, notices, and other documents left at the office of the 
| commissioners, and the signatures of the petitioners or agents thereto, 
| must be written in a large and legible hand. 
| VI. In the case of all petitions for letters patent left at the office of 
‘the commissioners after Dec. 31, 1853, the notice of the applicant of 
|his intention to proceed for letters patent for his invention sha!l be 
| left at the office of the commissioners eight weeks at the least before 
the expiration of the term of provisional protection thereon, and no 
| notice to proceed shall be received unless the same shall have been 
| left in the office eight weeks at the least before the expiration of such 
) provisional protection ; and the application for the warrant of the law 
officer and for the letters patent must be made at the office of the 
, commissioners twelve clear days at the least before the expiration of 
| the term of provisional protection, and no warrant or letters patent 
| shall be prepared unless such application shall have been made twelve 
| clear days at the least before the expiration of such provisional pro- 
{ tection; provided always that the Lord Chancellor may in either of 
| the above cases, upon special circumstances, allow a further extension 
of time, on being satisfied that the same has become necessary by 
| accident, and not from the neglect or wilful default of the applicant or 
his agent. 
| (Signed) Cranwortn, C, JouN Romitiy, M.R. 
| A.E. Cocksurn, A.G. Ricuarp Berne tt, 8. G. 
Dated Dec, 12, 1853. 


TUNNELS FOR THE GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ TIMES,” 

Sir,—The simplest and most natural ideas are often put aside, on 
| the plea of their being so very simple and natural that every one to 
| Whose mind they occur thinks that they must also have occurred to 

everybody else’s mind, and that therefore, if they have not been put to 
|@ practical test, it must be owing to some cause unknown to him, but 
| which must be quite satisfactory. This is ever the ready answer which 
| the promoter of a simple idea is sure to meet with from the persons to 
whom he communicates it—** Depend upon it, if what you propose 
was good, it would have been done already.”’ And, though no reason 
|is given him why his idea is not good, yet he meets with no encourage- 
|ment to push it forward. 

The idea which I intend to develop in this letter is one of those 
simple and natural ones which, I am certain, have occurred already to 
many minds; but, as I think it useful and practical, I do not hesitate 
in calling attention to it. I am induced to do so by reading an article 
jin the Times of the 14th of this month pointing out the nuisances and 
| evils resulting from the impurity of gas, which evils have been made 
| so evident by Dr. Letheby’s report. It is said in that article that the 
| whole subsoil of the metropolis is thoroughly saturated with a black 








stinking ingredient of a most sickening nature; that the effluvia of 


|such soil must impair strength and shorten life; that the evil is 
|cumulative; and that in twenty years hence, or at least towards the 
jend of this century, it will be almost unsafe to disturb the pavements 
;at all; and yet, at present, it is necessary to disturb those pavements 
at least once or twice a year, and often more frequently, for the repair 
| of the gas-pipes, water-pipes, drains, &c. Such evil deserves immediate 
| consideration ; and the same article in the Z'imes which mentions the 
evil proposes at the same time—and very judiciously—that Parliament 
| should interfere to bring gas under public swrveil-ance in order to obtain 
|a purer manufacture, But thismeasure, though a good and necessary 
one, is only a palliative, and not a remedy. ‘The period at which the 
| subsoil will be completely saturated with poison, so as to render unsafe 
its being disturbed, is only postponed, not removed altogether. How 
| does the soil imbibe the poisun? It is, says the article above mentioned, 
| from the leakage of the pipes, which leakage, thus far, it has been found 
|impossible to prevent on account of the continual, but unequal, sub- 
|sidence of the soil in which the pipes are laid. ‘This is, therefore, the 
\chief point of which a remedy ought to be sought—to free the soil of 
| the streets from the leakage of the pipes. This end would be obtained 
| by adopting the system which I am going to propose; but, as this is 
| only one of the advantages to be derived from the system, I will sum- 
| marily develop my plan. 
| We have aboveground streets, which serve for all the purposes of 
| Circulation of foot-passengers, carriages, goods, &c.; why should we 
/not have, as well, underground streets for the use of all the necessaries 
that circulate underground? If we could see through the soil, we 
should be amazed at the immense number of drains and pipes of all 
|Sorts which are there, side by side, or one above the other. We should 
| be the more astonished to think that they are all buried in the soil, 
; and that, whenever they require any repairs or alterations— which is, 
| unfortunately, too frequently the case—it is necessary to have recourse 
jto the primitive work of unpaving the street and digging a ditch in 
| order to get at them, just as when they were put down the first time. 
| 1s there uot an immense deal of labour and money lost in the constant 
| repetition of that same operation, besides the other evils and nuisances 
| Tesulting from it, such as the noxious effluvia proceeding from the soil, 
| the obstruction of circulation in the streets, the accumulation of mud, 
|the very uneven and irregular surface of the roads for along time 
| afterwards, which is always sure to be the case when it has been inter- 
fered with for any other purpose but that of mending the surface 
itself? Would it not be an advantageous thing if all those drains and 
| PAPE instead of being laid as they now are, were placed in a sub- 








terranean street (a sort of tunnel) of appropriate dimensions, where 
they would be laid at the requisite depth or height, on a bed of masonry, | 
and consequently unaffected by any subsidence of thesoil? Trapdoors 
placed at intervals would give admittance into the tunnel for all neces- | 
sary purposes. The drains and pipes could be inspected constantly 
and easily; any alterations or repairs could be done at the proper time, 
as soon as they were wanted, with greater facility and much less | 
expense, and without at any time impeding the circulation in the streets 
or injuring the health of the inhabitants. As it would no longer be) 
necessary to have the surface of the roads made in such a way as to 
allow of its being easily and frequently disturbed, a new system of 
pavement might also he adopted, such as a concrete, for instance, or a | 
pavement laid with mortar and cement, the surface of which would | 
be more compact and impervious, and consequently more durable, | 
keep in better order, and be also much cleaner. ‘Lhe street tunnels 
might also serve for other purposes than receiving the crains and. 
pipes: they could very well receive the wires of the electric telegraph, 
the wires tor electric clocks in different parts of the metropolis, &c. 
There might be other advantages yet in favour of a system of street | 
tunnels, but I think that those I have enumerated are of suflicient 
importance to deserve consideration. ‘The chief objection which it will | 
have to meet with is, that it will cost a great deal of money. Ihave 
made no estimate of the expense, and therefore cannot answer by a} 
statement of the sum required; however, I agree that it will cost much. 
But, as it is destined to remedy evils which we feel already, which are 
constantly increasing, and some of which affect most materiully the 
public health, expense ought not to be a sufficient motive for rejecting | 
the plan. Besides, as I have already said, all the alterations ard re- | 
pairs of drains, pipes, sewers, &c., would be hereafter effected much | 
more cheaply, and it would be necessary, as a compensation for the | 
expense, to consider the immense saving which would be annuall 
realised by the water and gas companies, as well as by the vestries and | 
the corporation. Ifsuch tunnels had existed previcusly to the establish- | 
ment of companies, there is no doubt that the companies would have | 
gladly availed themselves of the opportunity of laying their pipes in 


them, and paid for it, rather than bury them in the soil of the street, {| 


by the side of the tunnel. But the tunnels did not exist ; the different | 
lines of drains and pipes in the same street were laid down successively, | 
at distant periods, by different companies, none of which could go to, 
the expense of building a tunnel for its own private use. If the 
different companies, whose pipes and drains have been laid down in | 
one street, severally and separately, had to do so now, all at the same | 
time, in the same street, Ihave no doubt they would find it advan- | 
tageous to build a tunnel for the purpose. at has not been done 
at first, and what would be, if done, of so much advantage to the com- | 
panies as well as to the public, is what I propose to donow. A new 
bill is to be brought before Parliament in the next session for the 
sewerage of the metropolis; extensive works will, in all probability, 
be necessary to establish a complete and well-combined system of 
sewerage. Could not this opportunity be taken advantage of to establish 
at the same time the street tunnels? Could not the companies, vestries, 
and corporation be made to contribute to the expense in proportion to 
the savings which they would realise by it? These questions seem to 
me to admit butof one answer. And if the plan I propose is good and 
useful, as I believe it is, there must exist means to carry it into execu- 
tion. Besides, such an undertaking would require some time; the 
expense, divided over several years, would be less felt; and if, as it 
ought to be, the tunnels were first established under the great thorough- 
fares, where the constant disturbance of the pavement is more seriously 
felt than elsewhere, the railways which might be established in those 
chief tunnels would create a new source of revenue, the proceeds of 
which would also come in diminution of the general expense. 
I am sir, your obedient servant, 
Cuartes Purtxties, Civil Engineer. 
45, Upper George-street, Bryanston-square, Jan. 17, 1854, 


THE HYDRO-CARBON GAS AT SOUTHPORT. 
MEETING OF THE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 


The Fortnightly Meeting of the Southport Improvement Commis- 
sioners was held on the 3rd ult. There were present Messrs. Wood | 
(chairman), Hunt, Darwell, Hamilton, Halfey, Pearson, Salthouse, | 
Walls, Ellinthorpe, C. Smith, Mason, Alston, Barron, Wright, B. Smith, | 
Brown, Rector Hesketh, and the Rey, J. Jackson. | 

The following proceedings of the gas committee were reported :— | 

Jan. 21.—Balance against capital account, £412. 4s. 84d.; against | 
revenue, £378. 5s, 9d. | 

Resolved that Mr. Hodgkinson write to Messrs. White and Co., for | 
a waggon of Boghead cannel, to be forwarded immediately. Mr. | 
Hodgkinson was also instructed to economise in the street lamps as | 
much as possible, owing to there being no supply of Boghead caunel. | 
An order was given for une waggon ot Wigan cannel. | 

The following letter has been received from Mr, Ginty :— 

The Chairman and Gas Committee of the Southport Commissioners. 

Gentlemen,—We have to thank you and Mr. Hodgkinson for his letter, 
naming your usual days of meeting. 

It would have afforded us much pleasure to have been able to lay before 
you information which, we think, would have induced you to suspend the 
proposed alteration. We learn, however, with great regret, from the pub- 
lished report of your last meeting, that some members of your committee 
are not disposed to weigh our statements impartially, and we, therefore, 
feel compelled, although most reluctantly, to decline the honour of an 
interview, which we had sought, in the hope of being able to make arrange- 
ments which would have been beneficial and satisfactory to you. 

We cannot conclude this letter without stating as a fact, which your 
committee may verify, that there are at the present moment ovens in this 
neighbourhood producing from 14,000 to 15,000 feet of gas per diem, of 
uniform quality, and free from impurity, which contain less retort metal 
(viz., 55 cwt.) than one of your present ovens, and consume less fuel; the 
alteration of one of your present ovens to this plan would not, probably, 
exceed £30. 

The manager of the Bolton Gas Works, Mr. Green, reported to you 
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that an expenditure of £230 would be necessary to alter two of your present 
ovens to Wigan cannel or ordinary system, and that, even with this 
expenditure (equal to about 6 per cent. on your present capital for one 
year), your profits for some years to come would be problematical. We 
concur with Mr. Green, and believe his suggestion to be the wisest and 
best, if you are to have Wigan cannel gas. 

We shall be glad to undertake the alteration of all your ovens—five 
instead of two, for a less amount; and any two of the ovens, when altered, 
shall produce as much hydro-carbon gas in the same time as those two 
suggested for Wigan cannel gas. Our statements go to show that, by the 
alteration we suggest, a saving of fully one-half would be effected in two 
of the heaviest items of your cost of production, namely, fuel and wear and 
tear. We respectfully submit to you that these statements are of sufficient 
importance to merit fair inquiry. They are either correct or incorrect, and 
you are competent to ascertain the truth. 

Permit us to refer to Mr. King’s re : as we do so in self-defence, 
you will probably excuse us. Mr. King declares that he was unable to detect 
either ammonia or sulphuretted hydrogen in your hydro-carbon gas. This 
fact, in our opinion, is worthy of your best attention, and we beg to refer 
you to the Times of the 11th instant for Dr, Letheby’s report to the City 
Commissioners of Sewers, on the frightful consequences to be apprehended 
from these impurities in London gas, also to a leading article in the Times 
of Saturday last, and to a paragraph in the Manchester Guardian of Wed- 
nesday last (which we send you). Weare sure that you will not underrate 
the importance of the matter to Southport, and we beg to remind you that 
the cannel you now use is almost free from sulphur. Mr. King states that 
he found the gas equal to 24 candles nearly, during his first visit, and adds, 
that “ this illuminating power is somewhat inferior to the average quality 
obtained from Wigan cannel, when the quantity produced is not less 
(more ?) than 10,000 to the ton.” ‘‘ When?” e venture to suggest to 
you to ask Mr. King what quantity he makes per ton at Liverpool, and 
what its illuminating power is? Also, what quantity they claim to make 
at Manchester, and what he considers the average illuminating power of 
Manchester gas to be? As soon as Mr. King answers these questions, 
a committee will be able to judge of the meaning and ingenuity of the 

when.” 

During his second visit, Mr. King found your gas equal to nearly 15 
candles, which is above the average of London gas. He “inspected your 

works on both days, and did not observe any difference in the mode of 
manufacture.” ‘‘ Did not observe”! We submit to your committee the 
following questions for Mr. King, and we appeal to your sense of fairness 
and honour to put them :— 

‘* What does Mr. King suppose the illuminating powers of the gases he 
examined on both occasions would have been if the carbonic acid gas had 
been removed in purification?” 

* Does Mr. oer aaa sone the removal of the carbonic acid gas practicable 
with your present lime-washers ?” 

“Although Mr. King ‘did not observe any difference in the mode of 
manufacture’ on the two occasions he referred to, will he undertake to say 
that there was no difference—in the weight of the charges, the quality of 
the cannel and the temperature used on both occasions ; and whether the 
quality on the last occasion was in any way affected by an alteration which 
was made about that time in the purifiers ?” 

And, lastly, ‘‘ Will Mr. King be good enough to state whether there was 
any —— in the quality of Liverpool gas this season; and, if so, to what 
extent?” 

Probably the gentlemen connected with the Manchester Gas Works, 
who have occasionally supplied a member of your committee with informa- 
tion, would be good enough to answer this latter question in connection 
with the Manchester gas of the last season. We do not ask you to put those 
questions as the result of feeling in the matter. The fact is, that the 
accidents common to all gas works are, in Southport, magnified and assumed 
to be a concomitant of hydro-carbon gas, and when your committee are 
supplied with information through impartial channels, we feel assured of 
the result being favourable to your present system of manufacture, the 
apparatus, of course, being altered in the manrer proposed. 

© prevent misinterpretation, we beg to state that anything we have 
herein stated must not be taken to mean that Wigan cannel gas must of 
necessity contain sulphur or ammonia. These can be, and are, removed 
effectually at all the large gas works using this cannel. Not so at small 
as works, however, where punctual changing of purifiers is impossible 
rom the limited number of hands employed: the slightest inattention in 
this respect would load your gas with sulphur, if you were using Wigan 
cannel, which contains nearly thirty times as much sulphur as the cannel 
you now use. The labour consequent on the extra dry-lime purification 
required with Wigan cannel gas would free hydro-carbon gas for half a 
dozen such towns as Southport from carbonic acid gas. Freed from this 
impurity—affecting light to a large extent, and scarcely affecting health or 
property at all during combustion—your hydro-carbon gas will have an 
illuminating power considerably higher than either Liverpool or Manchester 
gas. Its value to the consumers will be in the same ratio, and its cost to 
you, if made as herein suggested, considerably less than Wigan cannel 
—_ On this matter, however, your committee have yet to put themselves 
& position to be able to form a correct opinion. The course we suggest, 
we beg to say, with great respect, is a very simple and inexpensive one; 
and we hope for your due consideration. 
We are, gentlemen, the Hydro-Carbon Gas Company, 
Manchester, Jan, 19, 1854. Per W. G. Ginty. 


It was resolved that Mr. Hodgkinson be instructed to reply to the 
above, and state that the subject shall have due consideration. 

| Jan, 28,—Balance against capital account, £413, 5s. 04d. ; against 
| revenue, £416, 11s. 9d. The present useless bed of retorts, it was 
| proposed, should be at once fitted on the new principle proposed by 
| Mr. Ginty, and the two beds of retorts next the chimney for making 
| Wigan cannel gas, the present useless bed being again at work, Mr. 
Hodgkinson was instructed to write to Mr. Ginty, to ascertain what he 
would fit up the present useless bed for, the committee offering two 
small retorts for the same. 

At the commencement of the reading of this report, the chairman, 
observing its length, delegated the task to the law clerk, Mr. Brown, 
hoping that some light was to be thrown on the subject, for they had 
had darkness enough lately. 

Mr. B. Smiru proposed, and Mr, 
this report. 

Mr. ELtintHoRPE would propose as an amendment that the accounts 
do pass, with the exception of that portion which recommended that 
some of the beds be fitted up with Wigan cannel gas, which he pro- 





Mason seconded, the adoption of 








posed should be deferred until the effect of the alteration on the im- 
proved hydro-carbon ge. ow be known, 

Mr. Pearson begged to move that the report be adopted, with the 
exception of those paragraphs relating {to the hydro-carbon principle 
—that they spent no more money in what had been a to the satis- 
faction of this board to be a delusion. (Hear.) e should like to 
know when this series of letters from the Hydro-Carbon Company to 
this board was toend.- Were they to be similarly entertained at every 
meeting? ‘Were they to have letters without end, containing nothing 
but assertions, and was their time to be perpetually occupied, and idly 
frittered away with these foolish letters? 

The Cuarrman said there was one part of Mr. Ginty’s letter to 
which he very strongly objected: he referred to that part in which he 
said the committee were not disposed to weigh their statements im- 
partially. He certainly had no authority for that assertion. 

Mr. Mason submitted that it was “‘ some members ”’ of the committee, 
and not the committee itself, to which reference was made. 

Mr. Pearson: The fact is that we have had letters without end from 
this company eince we first commenced the investigation of this gas 
question. First, we had a communication from Mr. White, contradict- 
ing an assertion of mine that so much had been paid for the license to 
work the gas on this principle; but I had referred to the published 
accounts, and found a sum set down as being paid fora license. Next, 
Mr. Ginty proposed an interview with the gas committee, and then 
there was a proposition to lease the works, and to pay 6 per cent. on 
the capital. What has become of that proposal, Icannot say: perhaps 
he finds it convenient to forget it. But now he comes forward, and 
says, “ Oh, gentlemen, I have got a new dodge. (Much laughter.) 
Your gas retorts have been a failure’’ [everybody knows that, by the 
way, and we know, also, who recommended them], “ but I have got a 
new idea: you must have a retort containing half the metal, and it 
will consume only half the fuel, and only cost one-half the expense of 
your present retort.”” I say this is all mere assertion on the part of 
Mr. Ginty; he knows no more about the effect of lighter retorts than 
I do, for they never originated with him at all; he gathered the idea 
from a man totally opposed to the hydro-carbon principle, who con- 
demned it throughout; and he runs off on Nov. 4, and obtains a patent. 
He has had not the slightest opportunity of testing whether it is a 
proper mode of generating water-gas or not. He cannot tell us—for 
he has had no opportunity of ascertaining —whether gas can be gene- 
rated at a lower cost than we are now paying; and I certainly do 
think, seeing the immense amount of money—and the ratepayers’ 
money, recollect—which has been squandered on the different dodges 
of the Hydro-Carbon Company, that it is high time we should pause. 
(Hear.) I have no feeling on either side. Iam by no means person- 
ally interested in the discussion, The sole reason for my objecting 
to continuing these hydro-carbon experiments is the continuous} 
expenditure of money to which we are subjected without any object | 
in view—that, if we go on expending money onevery new dodge which | 
these people bring forward we shall never know where to stop. Ever | 
since the gas works were first erected we have gone on constantly | 
expending money in alterations and experiments, and where are we 
now? We find ourselves with a capital at the debit account far more , 
than was ever required for procuring a supply of good and pure gas, | 
for which we are paying 6s. 8d.—far higher than any other town in 
the kingdom. 

A Memser mentioned some place that was paying 7s. 6d. | 

Mr. Pearson: We commenced here at a higher charge than 6s. 8d. 
I am not going into the matter in dispute between Mr. King and Mr. 
Ginty ; and I am quite sure that Mr. King will not condescend to be | 
led into a personal squabble with Mr. Ginty. Referring to Mr. Ginty’s 
statement, that Wigan cannel gas could not be purified from sulphur, 
Mr. Pearson further said that there was no respectable gas maker who 
would not consider himself disgraced by having sulphur in his gas, 
The Earl of Derby had recently introduced the Wigan cannel gas in 
Knowsley-hall, which he would not have been likely to do if it could 
not be freed from sulphur. Nor was it probable that coal gas would 
continue to be used in the Times office and in the General Post-office, 
where there was so much night work, if it was so highly pernicious as 
Mr. Ginty would wish to make it out. It was not fair that Mr. Ginty 
should come before the board with his long letters containing a mass 
of rubbish, a mass of unpraved assertions, and that they should be 
asked to call upon Mr, King to reply to them. He (Mr. Pearson) 
knew that the Liverpool gas, which produced 10,000 feet from eh == 
cannel, was on an average superior to that supplied to Southport. He 
had nothing to say against the hydro-carbon gas; he had never heard 
anything against it; and he had never heard anything in its favour. 
There was not one member of that board who had brought forward a 
single fact in favour of the hydro-carbon gas. ‘The chairman of the 
gas committee was certainly a strenuous advocate of hydro-carbon gas. 
But what was his reason for advocating it? Why, because the hydro- 
carbon gas was so much superior to the old naphtha lamps. (Laughter.) 

Mr. B. Smirn: You must have a better recollection than J have. 

Mr. Pearson: You shall have an opportunity by-and-by. Then 
the chairman of the highway committee confessed that he “ knowed 
nout about gas; he knowed that Carr was a very steady man, and, if 
he was not a first-rate gas maker, he was a first-rate blacksmith. 
(Loud laughter.) This was a kind of argument which put him in 
mind of a warehouseman who advertised for a clerk, one of whose 
chief qualifications was to be that he could converse and conduct @ 
correspondence in the German language. Ofcourse, as usual, he had 
many applicants for the situation, and amongst them a young man 
who, when asked the question whether he could correspond in German, 
replied, ‘No, not exactly; but I have a brother who can play the 
German flute.” (Laughter.) And such-like trash they met with in 
all their investigations ; and notwithstanding all this, notwithstanding 
it was shown that the cost of producing this gas was double that of 
the Wigan gas, they were asked to continue with fresh experiments. | 
Mr. Ginty’s statements relative to the improved retorts, which he had | 
taken from Mr. Lewis Thompson’s plans, were impudent assertions, | 
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unfounded in fact, he having no data upon which he could make the 
conclusions to which he professed to have arrived. He concluded by 
formally proposing the resolutions to confirm the account, with the 
exception of those paragraphs relating to the hydro-carbon principle. 

Mr. Hunt strongly condemned the hydro-carbon principle as a 
failure; but for the present he thought it expedient to pass the report 
of the committee as it stood. 

Mr. Pzarson attributed the darkness which had prevailed in the 
town to the hydro-carbon principle. 

Some further discussion took place, in the course of which Mr. 
| Pearson said he would withdraw his motion, and throw the respon- 
\sibility on the gas committee. Mr. Ellinthorpe’s motion not having 
| been seconded, the opinion of the meeting was taken on the original 
resolution moved by Mr. B. Smith, which was carried. 











TresTIMONIAL To W. Esson, Esq.—A valuable silver tea service, a 
silver spirit case, and other articles, bearing an inscription to the 
effect that they were ‘‘ Presented to William Esson, Esq., by the 
directors of the Inverness Gas and Water Company, and his other 
friends in Inverness, as a mark of their appreciation of his professional 

|gervices and esteem for him as a citizen,” have been lately so pre- 
|sented, on the occasion of his leaving Inverness to take the manage- 
|ment of the Cheltenham Gas Works. 
Hampton Court Unitep Gas Company.—Some dissatisfaction has 
| been expressed in consequence of this company having raised the 
| price of gas from 6s. to 7s. 6d. per 1600 feet; but upon the explanation 
|of the directors, and the promise that the higher rate shall be charged 
only while coals continue so much above the average price, the con- 
sumers have consented to pay it. 

Imperi1aL Gas AMENDMENT Bitt.—This bill was read a second time 
on the 8th instant, and ordered to be committed. 

APPOINTMENT oF A Gas TesTER 1n SurnREY.—Mr. Warrington, 
the analytical chemist at Apothecaries’ Hall, and secretary of the 
Chemical Society, has been appointed by the Phenix, South Metro- 
politan, Surrey Consumers, and London Gas Companies, to test the 
illuminating power and chemical quality of the gas supplied by them 
in the districts south of the Thames, 

Deatu or Mr. Parkinson.—A large portion of our readers will 
regret to learn that this amiable, upright, and worthy man, the suc- 
cessor of the Messrs. Crosleys in their extensive meter manufactory, 
breathed his last on the 6th instant, after a protracted illness, at the 
age of 58. 

Domestic Fires witHout Smoxe.—The Journal of the Society of 
Arts says that Mr. Davenport, one of the officers of the society, has 
adopted a method somewhat similar to that proposed by Mr. Jeffreys, 
for the fires of bedrooms, which are required to be lighted on short 
notice, and to burn without smoking. Mr. Davenport connects a hollow 
ring with the gas pipes near the chimney, by means of a flexible tube 
of the ordinary kind, This hollow ring is entered between the two 
lower bars of the front grate, is perforated on the upper side with 
small holes, and the fireplace is filled with coke above the ring, which 
lies upon the bottom grate. The jets of gas issuing from the holes in 
the hollow ring being lighted ignite the coke above, and soon produce 
a clear and smokeless fire. The ‘‘ Transactions of the Society of Arts’”’ 
| contain many valuable papers on the construction of domestic fireplaces, 
}and stoves for warming and ventilating apartments, which may be 
read and studied with advantage even now, although the use of coke, 
anthracite, and gas, has to some extent modified and superseded many 
| of the ingenious contrivances there described. 


| 
| Porrsga Istanp Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting of the 
Vo was held on Saturday, Jan. 4, at the company’s works, 
| Flathouses, Major-General Sir Robt. Harvey, C.B., inthe chair. The 
|clerk (Mr, Absalom) read the report of the directors, which referred 
| chiefly to the position of the company, and the complaints that have 
|of late been made in reference to the deficient supply of gas to the 
borough, A lengthened discussion took place on this question, Mr. W. 
Murray, a London solicitor, and one of the largest proprietors, express- 
jing himself much dissatisfied with the management and arrange- 
|ments made during the past twelve months. He thought more frequent 
|meetings should be held of the shareholders, both for their own and 
the public benefit.—A special committee, consisting of Messrs, Murray, 
Mayne, Stigant, Morgan, and Humby, was appointed to investigate into 








| the general state of the company’s affairs ; and it was also determined 





to engage Mr. Evans, an engineer of experience and talent, and whois 
connected with the Chartered Gas Works, London, to examine into 
and report upon the causes of the recent deficiency in the supply of 
gas to the borough, and the best means of preventing that deficiency 
arising for the future. A dividend at the rate of 5 percent. per annum 
was proposed and sdopted. The election of the directors was postponed 
till the first Saturday in the month of March, pending the investiga- 
tion of the select committee, 

Brncuam.—The contract for the erection of the gas works in this 
town has been taken by Mr. Wharton, of Nottingham, for £1567. 
Mr. Jalland is the engineer. 


ABANDONMENT OF THE Hypro-Carson Gas at Ruruin.—At a 
special meeting of directors, held on the 31st ult., at the Gas-Light! 
Company’s Office in Ruthin, it was resolved unanimously, that ‘‘The 
manufacture of gas upon the hydro-carbon principle be totally aban- 
doned as soon as circumstances will permit for removing the present 
retorts and substituting others in their stead; and that Mr. Alfred | 
King, of Liverpool, be communicated with immediately, and requested | 
to arrange the whole of the present works for the purpose of manu- | 
facturing coal or cannel gas upon the most approved scientific 
principle.” 

Economy or Cannet Gas,—From the statement made by Mr. 
Leslie, before the Court of Sewers of the City of London on the 17th 
ult., it appears that the effect of the introduction of cannel gas has | 
been to diminish the weekly consumption of gas at the General Post- 
office from 245,000 to 120,300 cubic feet. ‘The corresponding weekly 
cost of light was, previously to its introduction— 

245,000 feet, at 4s......... 
And the present cost is 120, 








Saving by cannel gas....£12 18 2 

Caution to Gas Consumers.—At the Lambeth Police Court, on} 
the 26th ult., Mr. Alfred Whittle, a tradesman in Lambeth-walk, | 
appeared to a summons, taken out against him by the officers of the | 
Pheenix Gas Company, to show cause why he had, without the com-| 
pany’s consent, altered the pipes and tampered with the meter, by 
which he had rendered himself liable to a penalty of 40s. a day.—The 
defendant admitted that, having scarcely any light one night, a gas- 
fitter came in, and not only offered to make such alterations as would 
procure him a better light, but changed the pipes.—The company’s 
officers said the defendant had, on a previous occasion, been convicted 
of a similar offence, and Mr. Elliott convicted him in a penalty of 40s, 


Matta.—In consequence of the contract entered into between 
Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., and the civil government of this 
island, for the lighting of the streets of Valetta with gas, an agent of 
the firm has already been sent there to superintend and hurry on the 
preparatory operations which are requisite to carry out the under- 
taking efficiently, and to have everything complete within the time 
allotted by the contract.—Malta Times. 


Rome.—The Giornale di Roma announces that on the first day of 
the new year some of the principal streets were lighted with gas, to 
the great satisfaction of a multitude of persons of all ranks who filled 
them. It congratulates the municipality on the great advantage 
which has been conferred by the Anglo-Romano Gas Company on 
the city, and especially praises the ability and devotion of the engi- 
neer, Mr, James Shepherd, under whom the works have been executed, 
and who was received by his Holiness in a private audience on the 
18th ult. The Builder says it happens to know something of the 
Cifficulties which have been surmounted, and cannot sufficiently 
admire and applaud the indomitable perseverance with which Mr, 
Shepherd has laboured through them; and that the history of the 
affair, and of the intrigues with which it was opposed, would form a 
curious and instructive story. 


Someruine 11xr A Lawyer’s Brutt.—The attorneys of the Sheffield 
Consumers’ Gas Company have just delivered in their bill of costs in 
the several suits and actions in which that company have been 
engaged. The amount is reported to exceed £3000, exclusive of par- 
liamentary expenses. 

ADVERTISEMENT ExTRAORDINARY.—A respectable solicitor wanted, 
not interested in the Newcastle-upon-T'yne Gas Company, to act as 
solicitor to a new gas company proposed to be formed for lighting 
that town. Apply to Geo. Flintoff, Esq., Gas Reformer, Norfolk- 
street, Sheffield, 








TO GAS COMPANIES, FITTERS, IRON MONGERS, 
ARCHITECTS, AND TRADESMEN. 


LiorD and SUMMERFIELD, 
Manufacturers of CUT and FLINT GLASS JET 
MOONS, Globes, Hemispheres, and Chimneys of every 
description; Hall Lamps and Chandeliers of the most 
|modern patterns. Also Manufacturers and Inventors of 
| FLINT GLASS BARS and PILLARS for Shop Fronts, 
| Sashes, and other Windows, by which great addition in 
light and beauty is gained, and a saving of plate glass 
is effected. 

A specimen of a Shop Front may be seen at Messrs, 
BRicur and Co.’s, Silversmiths, Leamington. 


PARK GLASS WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


Advertisements. 


CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. | 


THOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, | 
SHORT STREET, New Cut, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these 
Valves, from the smallest branch to the largest main 


pipe. 
The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 
found very satisfactory :— 
“ The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846. 
“*Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 


state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used 
by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 
sively for seven years past. lt was adopted to obviate 





PRIZE MEDAL FOR GAS STOVES, 


C. RICKETS, 


MANUFACTURER of APPARATUS for advanta- 
Sorry applying GAS HEATS to CHEMICAL, 
ULINARY, MANUFACTURING, and _ various 
DOMESTIC PURPOSES, No. 5, AGAR-STREET, 
STRAND (opposite Charing-cross Hospital), London. 











the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 
the purpose intended. 

“IT have recommended its use in several provincial 
towns with which I am professionall ed, and 
have not received any complaint of its having failed in 








any respect of ——s satisfactorily all that is 
required of it.— , gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
“GEDDIE PEARSE. 
“ Messrs. Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” 








BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


GAs Cooking Apparatus, Gas Baths, 
GAS STOVES for heating Apartments, Halls, 
Conservatories, &c, 





HALDANE and | 
Physic-gardens, 


The above are manufactured b 
RAE, 2, George-street, and 5, O| 
EDINBURGH. 

Apply in London to Mr. Forgst, Brassfounder, &c., 
3, Neville’s-court, New-street-square, LONDON. 


ORGE and § CUTLER, 


GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam 
and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
materials and workmanship. 
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(Directors and Managers of G 


Share List. 


as Works are earnestly requested to enable us to rectify the errors and fill up any omissions in the following List.) 
he Companies whose names are printed in italic type are incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
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160! 59 Boston os... 00) 5 00 PRN iscciecerceces | Llandovery | 
2u0| 10) Bourn.... 00; 10 090 76, %|Dursley, Gloster 9 06/5100, 8 00 | Leamington Priors! | 
160| 10Brackley . 300} 10}Eastbourne ......... £22,500) ‘6 00 

Bradford, * | East Grinstead ... 160 10, Leatherhead......... 10 00) 

Bradford, Yorksh. | Egremont, Cumbld Eo) | | 

£45,000 9100 703) 64|Elland ... 6100/8 00 10 00 |Leeds Old Comp.) | | 
Brampton, Cum- | Ellesmere é 95| old stk., £60,300! - 00:10 00} 46 to 47) 
berland .........+ 200} 10|Emsworth 25} new ,, £23,77525 0 0) 6 00) 29 to 30) 

Brandon, Suffolk., 400} 5] Enfield 0.0.0.0... 5 00/5 00, 5 00 2u| Leeds New £60,000 - 20 0 010 0 0} 36 to 38 

Brecon .. 300) 19}/Epsomand Ewell 19 0 0 | 3623 ad /l0 00/7 O00} 15 00; 

Bridge-end, Glam. } _ eas Leigh .. 

60001 5 Brier ly Hill .......00 5 004-00) 5 26 Evesham ied | 135) 20 Leighton 20 00} 6 046) 20 00 

Brighouse. veel | 1600} 25)£reter ... 2) 06/8 00, 45 00, 400) 16 Leominster ......... 19 00:5 00; 8 00 

2250} 20 Brighton.. 5 120 00 5 00) 15 told Exmouth ... 3 |Leyburn, Yorksh. | | 
1125) 0 es|16 00 5 00) Wtol2 Eye, Suffolk ay 240] 5|Liskeard 5 00/8 00) 6 00 
2471; 20 Br ighton ‘ond Hove| 20 00 3100 150} 10|Fairford...... ...10 00 334) 25|Lewes ..... 5 00/5 00) 25 00 
107, 8 new shares| 61} 25|Fakenham "25 Oul5 OC} 2 OOf s20| 2) Lincoln..... 25 0010 00) 48 00 
179800 Stk. | Br istol United | Stock | 8 0 O)170 tol? Falmouth | jLeyla ind, Lancash.| | 
134) 8|Brixham............. 8 005 00} 5to 6f 100) 20/Fareham ... .30 06) 210 6} 30 00} 240) 5{Litdehampton.......5 00,7100) 5 0 0, 

Braintree . \ 120| 25)Farnham ... .25 UCLO 00) 42 08 50} 20|Lichtield ....... es OU10 OU; 35 00 
750| 50|Brentford ... 510 6} 48 to 50 Farringdon .. | Liverpool United VU LO 0 O/2I1 to2I1s 
800} 25 » nhewsh 5100; 11 00 Faversham ee | | ” dsh.25 0010 0 0) 53 to 5d 

Brentwood..... | SE MSg ...cc000 ./ 5 06/5 O00} 5 00 50| 25|Langport ............ 25 004 00, 15 00) 
200) 30|Bridgwater ... 5 06) 30 06 Fleetwood vs | London Comps.— | | | 
400| 10/Bridlington. 5 00) 10 Of 300] 10)Folkestone ......... “10 00110 006 15 00} 5006) 10)Anglo-Romano...... 10 00! 10 00, 

Bridport. | 210) 10 » new shares 8 0010 06, 13 0 Of SU0U, 2 British Provincial] i | 

Brigg... ST (Holywell, Hull} | 

Broadsta , Fordingbridge...... | Norwich, Potte-| : 
100} 50|Bromley, Kent...../50 00) 6 00! 52100) 240) 5)Framlingham 5 00/5 00) 5 10% | ries,‘Trowbridge)29 00,7 0 0| 22 to 23 

Bromsgrove .. : | DEE srtssacthasnces 20|,, Prov., new ...... 16 00'7 00} 20tozl 

Broughton | Gillingham, Dorset 4000, 25|Commercial .........25 00! 6 06] 26 to28 
120| 10}Bruton ......... 10 00,4 00) 8 090 Glastonbury......... 200} 25 », newshares | 2 10 0) 6 0 Ojpartolpm | 

Bryomawr | | | Glossop... £10,000 9 00 } »» deb. £12, 000)" | | 
160} 2¢|Buckingham........ 125 06/6 00, 28 Of 1000] 25)Glowcester............ : | 7100) 28 0 Of12,000, 50 Chartered . 00) 4 06) 37to39) 

Burnley £19,916 | 410 2! 516 5;)Gomersal .. aad if) 6000) 50 . ares 00,4 00) 7% to 7} 

Burslem&Tunstal! | Godalming | 2000) 150 City of Lenton . 150 0 6) 3 0 0/125 to 130 

Burton-on-Trent... | 350} 1(|/Gorleston & South- | 4000} 50 Equitable ............ AO 00) 2100) 26027) 

Bury, Lane, £6570 en SRR 2100 ; 2100; | » deb. £470) | 

Bury St. Edmund's 5 00 Gosport... . { 110,004; 20 European— j 
200} 10) Buxton............06 10 00 | 450} 20/Grantham..... .20 001'7 006 2 00 (Amiens, Boulogne, | 

Callington... 1000|  20/Gravesend 20 0015 OU 8 0D Caen, Havre, ‘ 

Calne, Wilts Grays (Essex) ...... i Nantes,& Rouen)20 00 5 06) 12to 15 

Camborne a 1000} 10/“reat Grimsby...... 9100) 8 00133 tol43 2000) 20 do. new ...| 7100 5 O00) 9to 10 

Cambridge £34,560 | “a Great Torrington.. | 15,00) lv ot. Cntl. Consumers 10 00 7 10 0} Lldto LR 
240) 50' canter ury ya. 50 0 0016 00' Gito 25!Guildford ........0.. 25 004 00! 20 00 dev. £66,000 | 
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1854. | THE JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING. , 355 
$ £ 2:46 3 ot Eigee uo jow oathitt 
sf les Name leoa|Se¢ . BSsl8s Name ge3/282 - [Ssaeslss Name eos SS5 ° 
$43 2m of | 33% Zo< 3 BSE 32 of S52 |3O< 8 #4 3|/2” of $52 |2O< $ 
@Qsicwn 25m | Zh = = =e =e | he he = a sigs = | ee he = 
252|4 2) Company. [523/588] & leslie} Company. \2ak Ake) £ fessl<e8) Company, (SSelSk8) EF 
quan "| ee eae j < le ete r a ym = —— TS 
£ Impl. Continental | £ s.4\£ 8.4 £s £ 12 6ae s< £s.d £ ‘ £s.d/£8.d| £34 
8000} 50 aes capital! | 200; 10) Petworth ............ 10 00 9100) 1415 Tavistock...... — 
| (Amsterdam,| 32u] 5) Petersfield {5 00/4 00) 5 00f 200) 5)Tenbury... 15 00/5 00) 5 00 
| Berlin, Ghent | Pickering .. * s ee vel 
Hanover, Lille,| | 3005} 10) Plymouth .. 10 00:8 O00 15 O00 150} 10/Tenterden............ 10 00:/4 00) 8 00 
Rotterdam)...... \42 06 6110) 46to 48 Pocklington nee Gloster.. 
apital—' | Pontefract ewkesbury ....... 
mr © oalnlnOhepatle. Pontypridd 400 200; 10/Thame ... 10 00/5 00} 10 00 
Antwerp, Bor- 400) 10) Poole 5 00) 10 OOF 230) 10/Thetford 110 00'6 00) lolvo 
deaux, Brussels | Port Mad Thirsk .... J 
Cologne, Frank- 600| 50] Portsea Island 5 00) 51to52 Thornbury... = 
fort-on- Maine, } Potton nein Thorne sovense “ 
Haarlem, Mur-| 4 10) Prescott.. 4134) 7 00} 111) 10)Tiverton..... 10 0010 00) 17tol8 
seilles, Toulouse | 3090) 20) Preston 000 1i4i| 5)/Todmorden. 5 005 00) 6 00 
Vienna) ......... 41 0010 70 68to7) Pudsey £12,000) 5 00 600) 24|Topsham .. | 2100 300 
50) Third capital ...13 100) 9 4 0) 67 to 69 Quordon & Montsrl! Torquay... 
|| 13,000] 50\Zmperial .... ....... \50 0 06&bon., 84 to 6 Radcliff and Pil- Torrington, Devon 
ira j deb.£50,500 j kington £9000! 41210 Totnes .......00000- 
| 4000} 40 Independent 110 00 6 00! 46to 47, Ramsay, I. of Man Totnes Consumers 
i] 5000} 50) London ........... 530 900 | 5 00 Ramsyate(seel. ofT} 4000) 5) Tottenham ........... 3 400 
1000} 50) » (red) 00U ¢ 1000) 10) Reading............... 7 0 1 Towcester...... ood 
| 2000| 50)” (blue)..../50 00 3 60, 15tol8. 500] 20) Reading Union ... 17 00 | _ |Town-Malling...... 
1 6000} 255” (preference) 2 00 6 00) 25to 26 Redditch ............ 200) 10) Tring..............000 10 00 
9000} 50; Pheniz .. .49 00 3100, 2ito2s Redruth..... | Trowbridge _ (see | 
1000! 100! Ratcliff ..... 00 5 00 Wto72 Reigate sd 75) 50/Truro ...[ Brit. P.)|50 0 0, 5 00 
4000} 25)South Metrop. . 00,5 00) 21to 23. Retiord (East)...... | Tunbridge............ 
{| 7090} 10\Surrey Consumer 00700 lw OO . Tunbridge Wells... 
|| 9000} 50|UnitedGenl.(Cork,| | ‘ Richmond ( Su Ulverston.... | 
Dublin, Limerick) 50 002 00! 21to22. 400) 5/Ric kmansworth . 5 90 5 00 Uppingham | 
6110} 20 | Western Ashares 20 0 0 3.00) 13tol4 180) 1ARingwood....,,...... “110 00 10 Oo} 240 5 Upton-on-Severn 500500 5 00 
] 35 ~ {ik 903 00; 3 00 gg one eect 
lLostwithiel cowanks } | * Roches. § Chatham' 6 00 | Uttoxeter... wes 
{Loughborough... } | ? Rochford [£20,00)} Uxbridge .. nina | 
| 240} 25) Louth.........006-..008 2 006 00) 26109 a ad Wakeieid, cid sone He one a 2.66 
| 1 1(¢Vater, | Romford ..... pee 1d) HF aKE, ,old cap 5 
oo 7 gale ‘ _|Ross ........... Ke 1600, 5} , new, |/5 008 00! 7 00 
| 611 5' Ludlow Union... 5 005 00 5 00 25 25| Rotherham 00/6 00 39to40 Wallasey acevsseneenc | 
| SRR | | 124] do. HalfShares|12 10 0) 6 0 0) 19} to 20} 300° 10) Wallingford........./10 005 00) 8 00 
Lutterworth... | | Royston 994, 10 Wandsworth (10 005 00) ll 00 
| gs} 90 ‘Lyme Regis . 400 29 00 | _|Rugby .. 200| 10|Wantage............ 9 005 00] 10100 
| 120 25|Lymington Ss 5 00; 25 00 500) 10 Rugeley 5 00 10100 Warrington £23304 10 00 
| 200) 10|Malmesbury 2100 5150 >| | Runcorn... £11 “oui 710 0 100' 10)Wareham ............ 10 003100) 8 00 
H Macclesfield32 0004, 1/3150 ; _ |Ruthia } | Warkworth ......... | | 
| Melduahenl ..... | 590) 10 Ryde ... 6 00 12 00} 120 25)Warminster 005 00) 27 00 
|| 300] 50) Maidstone .. 59 0010 00 9 00 |RRye...... | WATER a cseee covns-ons 
j 160| 40/Maldon ... 23005100) 2: 00, | |Komsey .. seed Warwick £15,000 6 00 
Marlborough | | |Saddle worth......... Watford... e : 
i Malton (New). ; 225, 20/Saffron Walden ...20 00/3150) 19 00) 111 25 Welchpool, “Matgy. 25 005 00) 2 00)) 
{| Malvern... St. Alban’s ......... | | Wellingborough ...| 
H |Manningiree 3t. Austel .. | 100 24/ Wellington, Salop [24 00! 7100) 24 00 
i| |Mansfield £5000, 10 00 St. Asaph ... | Wellington,Somers| _ 
| I | |St. Colomb .. ! 160 25) ells, Smrst. £5000/25 0010 00) 32 to34 
i Margate (see Isle, } |St. Helen’s £7500 7100 "Ek estbury.., | 
| of Thanet ......... | |3t. Helier’s( Jersey) } Ww eston-sup.- “Mare 
| Market Deeping ... St. Ives, Hunting.| 2600 5) West Ham........... 5 005 00) 5 00 
| |Market Drayton...’ r ist. Ives, Cornwall ; | “|W etherby ............ 
ij 132} 25'Market Harboro’ 25 00:6 00; 34 00 250; 1U St. Neot’s...... onli lo 00:8 0012 00 | Whitby shehmeibsectiate 
| Market Raisin...... | | | __|St.Peter’sPt., Guer } Whitehaven . 
i} |/Market Weighton | | } 320) 25)Salisbury...... [nsey25 00) 6 00; 28to30 | Whitstable ......... 
'| 210} 10’ Marlow ..........00.+- 110 00.5 00) 10 00, 317 10'Sandbach ...... saad 10 0} 5 00; 12 00; 250; 10 Whittlesea... 10 005 0 0} 11 00 
| 370 10 Maryport ...... od 00,6 00) 12 00) 140) 10 Saxmundhan ...... 10 00/5 00} 10 00} 1216) 10 Wigan ..... 10 0010 00) 22 00 
1! 500] 5 Matlock Baths..... 00 \Scarborongh......... 10 00 13 00 | | Willenhali.. ‘ | | 
It | Melksham cated 201, «+5 ~~ a .- 5 00,210 0} 4150 | | Wilton .. ss 
i |Melton Mowbray 309) 16/Selb }i6 00 5 00) 16 00] 141) 10/Winslow... 10 005 00 10 00 
| /Merthyr Tydvil .. | — |Settie. | | | 240 10|Wimborne Minster|10 0 0) 
| 50} 10 Mere ........ 10 00 290; 10\Sevenoaks. ...10 00,4 00) 10 00; G00; 10 Wimbledon ......... 8 0 0} 8 
| Middleton £9029) 5 00 2.0! 10/Shaftesbury ......... WwW 00/3 00) 9 00 | | Wincanton...........| 
{| ee 5400! 25) Sheffield United ...\24 0 0) 7 10 0) 243 to25{ 380, 50 Winchester 50 005 0 0) 50 00 
1] Middiesboro’ Shelton, Potteries 900) 124 Windsor., 1210010 00 23 vu 
|| 198] 5)Mildenhall 00:5 00 5 90 (see Brit. Prov.) | | Witham. , 
700 10|Miteham Ps ould OW MWd Shepton Mallet ...| . | 
650! 5 Mold (and Water) | lh 00|6 00) 6100) 609) 5S Sherborne... 15 60/5 GO| 5 00) 4480 (10 00:9 00) 20 00 
70C} 10)/Monmonth ......... 00;5 00 2914) 5/Shields (Tyn nh 5 OG 5 00) 5176) 4480 10 do. new shares 150900 4450 
{Monk Wearmouth | " |Shields (South) ... | |__ do. deb. £10,000 | 
150} 10!Moreton in Marsh 10 0 0) 3 10 0 |Shiffual, Salop ......| | 200; 10 Woburn............... 10 00,5 00) 10 00 
| |Morley (nr. Leeds) 1000) wae ee es ls 00'6 00) 7100; 210 10 Wokingham., 10 004 0 0} 10 00 
i| Mottram 159 10/Shipston-on-Stour | 10 00:5 00 Ww O00 12 500 Woodbridge .. 50000 5 00 
|| 220) 16 Morpeth 5 00) 17100 [Shoreham .......... 600 24; Woodstock .........) 2.100 2150 
i Nantwich .. e |Shrewsbury £ 10, 08} 7 00 won Shotetonsevoned | | 
1} LS eae | 400) 10 Skipton ........... ...10 00/4 00) lt 00 Wotton-un.-Edge | | 
183; 10|Needham Market..10 00) 4 00 Sleaford .. | 2900! 10\ Worcester ............ 10 008 00 M4 50 
| Newark...... £5000) lv 00 250} 10Slough .... Workington ......... | | 
250} 20|Newbury ............ 20 00/5 00) 29 00 jSnaith .... | Worksop& Radford] 
13,000! 5|Newcastle & Gates- |Soham......... 200) 10 Wirksworth ......... 10 0 05 00, 10 00 
head Union ...., 5 00/8 00) 7126 /Southam | Worthing... Bs | 
Newcastle - under - ‘Southend, Essex i | Wrexham | | 
Lyne £6200 400 300] 5 Southwold [Buge} 5 005 00) 5 00] 1800) 10 Woolwich Equitbi. 10005 00 10 26 
600} 5|Newmarket ......... 5 006 00) 5 00) 2500) SSouth Essex (Lea | Woolwich Consms.| 
250} 5|Newent ............... 5 00 {South Molton ...... | Woolwich (North) | { 
New Mills £2115 1090} 50 Southampton ...... 32 005 00 |Wymondham....... 
Newport,M. £11720 8 00 |Sowerby, Yorksh. | | 795] 20/Yarmouth.. ‘20 0015 00) i7tols 
320 60) Newport, Isle of |Spittal (Berwick- | | |Yeadon,near Le ds) | 
Wight... 08 00 3 00] 400! 5Spilsby a * 00 140; 30 Yeovil................. '30 005 00 30 60 
Newport Paz ie —-? . | York Untd. £55,000) 6 00 
Newport, Salop ... |Stretfor «| 
ow Domeay * ened |Stokesly... SCOTLAND. l. 
Newton Abbot...... . Stafford ‘£10, 00, 5 00 13,000 5 Aberdeen ............. 3110°6 00 4116 
Newton, Lane.. |Staines and Egham| | 420 10 Airdrie ... ../10 00/7100) 12100 
Newtown( Matgom. | Staley Bdg.£15,000 10 00 Alloa....... : 
Northallerton ...... | 225 50! Stamford ....00...... 53000400 48 00 Annan ...... os 
120| 10}|North Walsham .../10 10 0} 5 00} 10100) 840] 9}'Stockton-on-T’ees | 9100'9 00} 11tolz} 1300} 1/Anstruther.. 1 00/7100 1 20 
542) 20| Northampton ...... 18 00/10 00) 31 0 0) 1000; 10 Stoke-upon-Trent 10 00,7 00) 12150] 100) 20/Ardrossan... 20 00/4 00} 20 00 
Northwich ......... 500; 10 =, ~=—newshares 8 00 7 00; 10100] 550) 20/Arbroath.............,20 00/7100) 30 00 
Norwich (see Bri- |Stone, Stafford...... | 381! 5 Auchterarder. ...... 15 00/7100; 7 00 
tish Pro. £40,000 700 |Stoney Stratford ...| | 759| = 2/Auchtermuchty....,; 2 00/6 Ov] 2100 
900} 50| Nottingham ......... 50 00/10 00 |Stourbridge sbunacess | 2666) 5 Ayr, *_ — ee 5 00:6 00 6 00 
900) 50) New shares ...... 10 00 \Stowmarket.......... 2510! 2 Ditto, new.. 12 00:6 00 2 Ov 
Nuneaton ..... » 150} 20 Stratford-on-Avon 20 00,7100) 30 00) 250) 10/Banff.......... 10 00/9100) 10126 
170} 10/Oakham ..............10 00/4100} 8 100 |Stroud ....... Barrhead ; 
Oakhampton ...... 169} 10/Swaffham 5 00 5100 Bathgate... 
200) 10/Odiham, Hants.....,10 00) 4 00) 9 00 |Swansca |Beith..... 
Olney lSudbury ih nciaaataal 1090} 1 Bervie 1 00 100 
109}, 10)Ongar... ../10 00/2100) 5 00 Sunderland, old... | Biggar 
658) 10/Ormskirk . | 7100)5 00 6100) 5 Sunderland. new..|5 00/5 00, 6126) 739) 5 Blairgowrie . 5 00:8 00| 700 
Otley, Yorkshire...| |Sutton Coldfield ... 400 6'Borrowstown (6 00/5 00} 8 WO 
80; 25 Oundle - 700) 2 00, lSutton (Surrey)..... 540} 5/Brechin.............. 5 00:8100) 9 00 
120] 150|Oxford 6 10 0] 230 0.0! 250) 10 Sutton-in-ishfield/10 00/5 00! 10 00 | Bridge of Ailan ... ‘ 
Over Darwen £8 5 00 Sutton Southcoates 2250} 2)Broughty Ferry ...| 2 00/5 00) 2 00 
Padstow ............. & — pow aia 20 00 23 to 24 Burntisland ......... 
Pately Bridge, k.} Swindon.. Campbelton ......... 
Pembroke ...... pica 10%) id Sydenham.. ll 09 Clackmannan i, 
250} 20) Penrith ... 6100] 21 00, 2800) 5 Taunton..... 6 00] 1333; 3/Coatbridge...........13 0010 00) 4 00 
Penryn ... | Tadcaster .. Voldstream .. ood 
Penzance Tamworth Collinsburgh ........ 
”_—_—_— 
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~ Sioa. =e 5 ss = 
I 2 ea8iE 2 saa » 4 2 3a 
28 Name ess/568 a eclz Name eS<|/c3ss - g8 28 Ts | fag 
i Se! cottons. |23cleuc| 2 [E2EIee] cotty [83cleezl 2 ili Na [Bea |zo2| g 
— —_ s J ome he | he 
zssiak} Comper. |Saz/a88! & fassieh poss [s2 (G88) & less sk) Comme. (Feb /688) 
£ £s.d;£s,di £8.d £ £s.d£8.d) £ £| £e.di£8.d) £54 
; Kinghorn _....... 200| 8 Stewarton........... 8 005 00 8 O69 
2744; = 1/Crieff... .f1 00 100 Ringskittl, Fife... 7330) Sisticling 1% We. 12 00;8 00 2199 
i 4 Kinross 2500} 1|Stonehaven 100650 1 69 
600) «1 “ 1605 00 15 0f = =120) = 5)Kirkaldy ..... wef 3.0010 00) 8100 Stonhouse, Lanrks.| 
320, 5)Kirkeudbright...... 5 00/5 00) 5 00; 600 4 Stornoway............ 210 0 2150 
200; 6 6 7 5 00) 6 OOF 1000; 3/Kirkintulloch,near} 3 005 00) 3 00) 420 |Stranraer ............ 5 007100 5to 
600 eee Sage - 15 0017 00 7 30 227] +5) Kirkwall...(Glasg.|} 5 005 00) 4100 604 2/Strathaven, near} 2 008 00 sme 
250} 10\Cupar Fife ...... 110 0017100} 15 00% 518) 5)Kirriemunr .........)5 006 0 0 643° 2)Thurso...[Hamltn] 210 0} 4 00 2109 
al ¢ Daleith Lanark ..... 7 ao Tillicoultry.n.Alloa 5 ee 
nn Largo, near ven —- ee 1 00 
y 230) 5 ‘esesareeese-seeee] 3 00/7100) Zto 8 ‘Treen... o s 
Lasswade, n. Edin. Wick ... 
500 177 oa sssessrecreeeee?_ FD 00/5 00) 5 00 7 Wigton...... (haven 
_ aes Sead 1} 1)Wemyssand Buck-| 160) 6 00 
1879) 1|Leslie, Fife... | 1 00,7100] 1 80 os + oe 
400 614) 1/Lesmahago ......... 1006 00} 100 IRELAND. 
Wb eS ee 1005 00; 1 20} 300) 10/Armagh............... 10 0010 00) 20 00 
560 100} 10)Linlithgow .........,10 007100) 15 00 Pallinasloe 
Linton, n. Nobleh. 700; 80) Belfast ....... -(80° 0 0 00; 80 00 
8000 Lochee, n. Dundee 51! 5)Ballymena 5 0010 00 
860) 240) 5/Lochgilphead ...... 5 007100) 5 50 Ballymoney ......... 
Lochwinnock, near] | 150} 5 Ballynahinch ......)5 00 5 00 
1000 Paisley ........... Carrickfergus 
1200} 1)Markinch............. 1 00,7100) 1 509 1100, 5 Carlow ...... 1 5 00) 4100 
250 282) 3/Mauchline ......... 005 00) 3 009 400) 5)Cavan.. 5 00 5 00) 
6000 Maxwell-town, n. | Cork (see Un. Gen.) 
5480 Dumfries ....... Cookstown ..........+ 
423} 5 Maybole, Ayrshire 5 004100) 5 00} 1300) 5\Clonmel C 3}5 005 00) 5 00 
455 Maryhill, n. Glasg. | Drogheda ............ 
373} 2\Melrose ............ 2 00 7100) 2 0 .0419,000) 10\ Dudcin Consumers | 6 00'7 00) 8100 
718} 2\Mid & East Calder| 2 00 200 Dublin Hibernian 
200| 5/Moffat .............. 5005 00) 5 00 (see United Gen.) 
400; 20|Montrose .............20 0010 00 35 00% 160) 25'Dundalk ..... ovens 5 00) 2 00 
600} 1 1 00 Musselburgh ...... | 200 7 Dungannon ......... 7100) 12100 
1440) 5 71508 618) = 1)Nairn............-..... 1005 00 100) s7 5\ Downpatrick ..... 400, 5 00 
Neilston, n. Glasg. Enniskillen.......... 
2000! 16s. 16 Of 1056) l/Newmills, near ! Enniscorthy E 
500) 5) 9100 Kilmarnock ....., 1005 00 1 003 240; 25 Galway 25 0010 00) 37100 
| Newburgh, Fife | |Keady....... f H 
Newton-on-Ayre | 400} 10:Kilkenny . 10 00/8 00 11 50 
900} 2 12100 00} 2100 107 14} Newton Stewart [14100 5 00) 14100 Killarney 
6000 lasgow. ..25 00 00} 54 00 |North Berwick, n. | ED sconnicconeapennsd 
15000, 10\Glasg.City$Suburd.|10 0 0 00} 19100 Haddington ...... | |Limerick(seeU.G.) 
Gr aiaaeal North Queensferry 1725, 5 Limerick Consum.}5 00:5 00 5 00 
Grahamston . 245) 5 Oban .....e..csesseeeee 5 007100) 5 00 |Lismore ...........00+ 
\Haddington 194, 5 Peebles .. -| 5 005 00; 5 OOF 600; 15 Londonderry . 15 60/6134 21100 
1600) 5!\Hamilton 5 0010 00) 8 30 800; 25 Perth........ 25 00 4160) 22100 Louth... 
440! 5\Hawick. 5 00\7100| 7100 5! new “}5 002100) 4 26) 500 7'Lisburn. 7 00:7100' 8 50 
300; + 5/Helensbur, 5 00'7100) 7100 | Peterhead dnestetnie’ | 520 10 Lurgan . 600600 6 00 
1312; 1/Huntly ... 1 00:;7100) 110 | Pittenweem ......... /Mallow . 
250; 5iInverary .... 5 0010 00) 6126) 2416; 1 Pollokshaws,nGlsg} 1 007100) 1 50 |Monaghai 
425; llInverkeithing ......|1 00|/5 00} 1 00 Port Glasgow ...... | |Nenagh . 
1200; 10\Jnvern, Gass Water 10 00'7100) 15 00 |Portobello, n.Edin. | 448) 5) Newtowna 
2400; 5 » new shares | 1 50|/7100) 2 50 200, 5 Prestonpans......... 5 00600 5 00 
310; 10) 10 00:10 00) 15 00% 1500) 1 Rutherglen,nGlasg} 1 68 5 00| 1 68) 7 20|Newr 
oak |Renfrew, n. . Paisley | 425) 5|Om: 
[Saltcoats ...04..++. 125} 20) Portadow 
951} 1) Sanquhar 1005 00 1 00 Portaferry 
10 00 Selkirk ...... | 600} 10)Sligo .... 
° South Queens Try T 
339} 5!Kincardine .........15 00'2100) 4 568 448) 12'St.Andrew’s......... 12 006 001 14 00 Waterford 
The Gas Works in the undermentioned towns belong to private individuals :— 
Abergavenny. Carnarvon. Fermoy. Hunmanby. Northfleet. Seaham Harbour. Ware. (2 works) 
Barnet. Chester(new). Gainsborough. Huntingdon. Newport I. W. (new). Sheerness, em. 
Beccles. Crewkerne. Goole. Hyde (Cheshire). Oswestry. Sidmouth. Wexford. 
Blaydon, n. Ne tle. Dart Harlestoa, Kingston-on-Thames. Parsonstown. rane Weymouth 
Bridgenorth. Eltham. Hatfield. Leiston (Suffolk). Peterborough, Spalding. Whitchurch (Salop). 
—_ & Gillingham Ely. Hertford. Lynn. Pontypool. Tipperary. Wisbeach. 
Bungay. Farsley. Holt. New Ross, Sandwich. Waltham Abbey, 
The Gas Works belong to the Corporations, or to Commissioners acting under special acts of Parliament, in the following towns :— 
Blackpool, neaster. Knaresborough. Milton (Kent), Roch ° tockport Walsall. 
Carlisle. Greenock. ek, Oldham. Rothesay. Strabane. Wells (Norfolk). 
Cashel. Haverfordwest. — (Lanc.) Paisley. Salford. Teignmouth. Youghal. 
Coleraine. Keighly. anchester. Richmond (Yorkshire). Southport (Lanc.) Trim (Meath). 
Wrice Current. 
CASTINGS, per Ton, NEWCASTLE — DERBYSHIRE 
Average Weight of Cast Iron Gas Pipes, per Yard. Unsereened. ee y Cross, Deep Main, y aia 
ldin. 2in. 2hin. 3in. 4in. 5in. Gin. Zin. Sin. Yin. 10in. 12in. Whitwell Primrose ...... 7 6 perton, and New Birchwood er 
" esteeaalarin ‘ Dean’s Primrose.... -) 2 SCOTCH CANNEL. 
16 21 28 33 «#451 7 89 107 126 149 177 208 lbs, | Pelton ........... Cg g Boghead ......... atLeith 25 0 ,, 
a Brancepeth . ae oo Kirkness............... best 23 0 ,, 
- asnan . - a4 3 ew “eh - a2 —* first po | 4 : o 
Retail Prices are per cen w 1 | New- 2 ows = ClAW.......e00r008 . e itto, second quality 12 » 
higher. London. /Glasgow) oo stie, | Wales. 5 &% Burnhope .......++. : Lothian Mecea.. bial 730 a 
—=Q bb —— Moor... - Lesmahago atGlasgow 23 0 ,, 
£s.d\£ 8.d\£ 8.4/£ s.d.| £6. d.} Felling Main ............... Ditto at Grangemouth 25 0 w» 
Pig Iron, 5 5 04 2 6410 0415 O15 0 OF New Peltor............04. Arniston 20 w» 
1 The pve whey Socket Pipes. ... 9 2 68 5 O08 5 0810 01810 Of Peareth...... een (° 6 np 0 » 
2gand3 do. do. 817 68 00:8 0 G8 5 018 5 Of South Pelaw.................. a 
4 and5 do. do. 812 6715 01715 018 0 O18 O Of Waldridge ................. 
6 inches and upwards do. 8 7 6710 01710 0} 715 01715 0 bec en agp sesee . C « 
aaa ~~ pomadennnentte sand con-) | 919 0210 01210 of2 10 of2 10 0 Ranta... © 6 1» 
Retorts, 2nd fusion, hot blast ....... 8 5 017 7 67 7 6712 6712 6 | Cowen’s Cannel............. 160 » ® ws 
4] Do. 2nd fusion, cold blast ......... |815 0} .. 717 68 2 68 2 6 . 
Tank Plates, § thick and above 810 0|712 6712 6717 6717 6 FIRE GOODS. LEAD. 
Do. jess than §......... a 9008 008 0 8 5 0} 8 5 O] Best Bricks, 50s. per 1000, at Newcastle. Soft pig, £23 to £24 per ton. 
Plain Castings ex. models ....... soooee | 815 01717 6/717 68 2 68 2 6] Do, Clay, 12s. per ton do. 
= mew TUEEE FREIGHTS, per Ton. 
WROUGHT I TUBING, subject to 25 per cent. Discount. Coastwise—Ne o eee... ~ 16s. 0d 
: os a Chatham & Roches. 143.6d| Yarmouth a OF 
2inches.| lginch. | lfincb. | Linch. | Zinch. | g inch. | Cork ............ moo ke & ye 
Dover seveceeseceereeeee 17 0 
s. d, s. d. 8. d, s. d. s. d. | s. d. | Dublin 18 0 
Patent welded tubes, from 2 to 12 feet, per foot 1 8 1 0 0 10 07 0 5 0 4% 0 
Ditto sevesseeeee 99 66 in. to 18 in., each 3 0 2 0 1 9 1 3 1 0 0 9 40 
scones pieces, OF ION SCTEWS .....0.0eeeeee 3 6 2 3 2 0 1 6 1 3 0 il 0 
Bends, springs, and elbows, wrought i iron...... 3 69 2 3 . ; = 0 10 0 8 6 | Hamburg .... 
Tees, wrought or cast 4 0 2 6 2 0 1 6 1 1 0 10 0 | Havanna...... 
Crosses, wrought or cast > 4 6 3.60 2 6 2 0 1 6 1 2 6 | Havre ...... 
Iron cocks. 17 6 9 6 7 4 6 3 3 2 6 9 0} Leghorn 
Ditto, with brass plug ...........ccccereerseeeees 28 40 16 640 13 0 7 0 5 6 4 6 0 | Lisbon.. 
Diminishing sockets, caps, plugs, and nipples 1 3 09 0 8 0 6 0 5 0 4 0 Dottentiae 0 
Plain « 1 0 0 8 07 0 5 0 4 0 3 0 | Rouen ........... 6 
1 9 1 6 1 3 1 0 09 0] St. pve Ae a 
He hom 3 = b 0}; 4 0; 13 6} 13 0} Is O | ne ee 13 0 
"Ditto n 6110 6/10 3! 0! 9 6 9| Trieste and Venice 35 0 
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